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News of the Week 


gg Opposition in the House of Commons were true to 

type on Tuesday when they made some weak criti- 
cism of Mr. Churchill's rating scheme and vet were so much 
in love with criticizing that they obscured the common 
ground of all parties, which is a strong desire for rating 
reform. Neither Labour nor the Liberals presented 
a case that in any way justified their recent boasting of 
what they would do to the Budget when they got their 
chance in the House of Commons. Mr. Churchill beat 
the enemy not only by debating power and tactical ability 
but—and this was much more important—by command 
of the facts. The Liberal amendment, for 
on which Mr. Churchill (goaded by Mr. Llovd George's 
abusive ridicule during the past weeks) concentrated 
his attention, asserted that the Budget plan ** 
greater measure of relicf to flourishing industries than to 
those which are depressed.”’ Mr. Churchill was able to 


instanee, 


will give a 


show wit hehapter and verse that thisisa gross exaggeration 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1928, 


——— 





and it is strange that Sir John Simon's cool head should 
have been associated with the ineptitude of stating what 
could not be proved. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill was able to quote on this point in- 
figures taken Inland 
Department. According to these figures in fifteen trade 
groups of primary importance the average percentage of 


disputable from the Revenue 


rates to profits is 7°S. But six of these eroups stand out 
with an average of 20 per cent., whereas the other nine 
(which represent the more flourishing trades) have a 
percentage of only 16. The major depressed industries 
of the country are thus seen as a matter of fact to be by 
far the most heavily rated industries. In these depressed 
yet vital industries the rate of unemployment is 13 per 
cent., whereas the average rate of unemployment through- 
out the whole country is 96 per cent. Circumstances 
appear actually to have arranged the incidence of relief 
almost exactly as Mr. Churchill would wish it to fall. 


> * a: * 


We note that the Manchester Guardian in commenting 
on this remarkable revelation says that although in some 


justances more relief will go to flourishing industries 


statement ” 


"Tt 36-6 pity 


than to depressed industries the “* broad 
in the Liberal amendment will not stand. 

that the Liberal amendment should have been drawn up 
In such a way that Mr. Churchill by « xposing its exaggcra- 
tion should have been able apparently to deny the under- 
The Manchester 


goes on, of course, to argue that Mr. Churchill’s method 


Iving substance of truth.” Guardian 
of discrimination is not scientilic and will lead to gross 
and undeserved inequalities: but we have never heard 
in discovering a formula 
The Liberal 


Book did not suggest discrimination although 


that anybody has succeeded 

for successful and precise discrimination. 

Yellow 

many Liberals complacently talk as though it did. 
x: * % * 

Mr. Churchill said that six weeks’ dissection of his 
policy had produced merely an alternative which had 
been discounted by eleven years of disastrous practice. 
The alternative Labour is, of 
the taxation of land values. 


cherished by 
Theoretically, he said, land 


course, 
value duties were excellent—lhe had to say that because 
there was a time when he was one of their foremost 
champions-—but in practice between the vears 1911 and 
1920 they had * produced £1,300,000 and 4,000 officials.” 
After that experience their author, Mr. Llovd George, 


exterminated them with his own hand. Fer some 
unknown reason Mr. Llovd George has on various 
occasions denied that he destroyed his own progeny, 
but at tast he has admitted that the deed was done 


with his consent. 
x x * 


that the dis- 


appointment with the taxation of land values was not 


Perhaps it is generally forgotten now 
confined to the meagre revenue. althoueh that, we believe, 
barely paid for the new officials. The taxation coincided 
new housing, and for 

that the 
And 


with a disastrous check to 


our part ve are convinced check was 


mainly due to the new now Labour 


[853] 


taxation. 
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has nothing better to propose than a return to the 
exploded principles of Mr. Henry George. He, poor 
man, was quite logical in his theory of the Single Tax, 
for he believed that the land was the single origin of 
all wealth, but very few of our land taxers would say 
that now. How ensnaring, though, are these panacea 
explanations of the world’s grievances! “ All wealth 
comes from the land,” says Henry George. “* Wealth 
is created solely by Labour,” says Marx. Would that 
the chemistry of life were so simple! 

Es * * * 

Turning to the petrol tax, Mr. Churchill defended it 
against Mr. Snowden’s argument that no policy of helping 
industry could succeed which depended upon taxing the 
fuel which industry used. He next announced that he 
had decided to introduce no new taxation to take the 
place of the discarded kerosene tax. He would rely 
upon the expanding revenue of the petrol tax in the 
knowledge that the finance of the scheme was established 
for at least three years. Mr. Churchill's justification 
of his decision not to admit any artificial discrimination 
between depressed and flourishing industries—-a_ dis- 
crimination which would in any case be quite imprac- 
ticable—was, we think, the ablest part of his speech. 
As he pointed out, prosperous industries almost invariably 
reduce their prices. Was it not a heresy to pretend that 
a prosperous industry which was enabled to become still 
more prosperous would not have a most beneficial effect 
upon unemployment ? 

* %* * * 

Sir John Simon did well, after Mr. Churchill's revelation 
of the Inland Revenue figures, to rely as much upon 
extraneous arguments as upon those which were strictly 
implied in the Liberal amendment. He was indignant 
that a staggering industry would have to wait cighteen 
months for relief. Why should the surplus ef 1927-28, 
and the yield of the petrol tax, be kept in an unproductive 
pigeon-hole ? Certainly there is much to be said on the 
ground of financial correctness against keeping the money 
in a pigeon-hole. Sir Robert Horne suggested that the 
£4,000,000, the raided surplus of last year, might be 
applied immediately to reduce railway freights in the 
heavy industries. We called attention at the time to the 
bad example which Mr. Churchill set in appropriating the 
surplus, and we should feel far from dissatisfied if the 
appropriation were at least given some justification on 
the plea of emergency. Altogether the debate confirms 
our opinion that Mr. Churchill has been magnificently 
right in his determination to modify an antique and 
unfair method of taxation rather than to ask the Treasury 
to take over, as the Liberals desire, the principal items of 
local expenditure. The Second Reading was carried by 
822 votes to 135. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Neville Chamberlain expounded 
the Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Bill. The 
debate was remarkable for the fact that Mr. Snowden 
was driven (more by events than by his own wish, we 
fancy) to dispute the whole theory on which Mr. 
Churchill’s scheme is based-—the theory that rates are 
a serious burden on industry. Now we know where we 
stand. The nation will be able to choose 
Mr. Churchill’s conviction and the new argument of 
Mr. Snowden that the rates make very little difference, 

* * * * 


between 


It is good news that Italy has signed with Turkey a 
Treaty of non-aggression. Some of the Italian news- 
papers are taking an inopportune joy in regarding the 
Treaty a3 a shock to France and a counter-blow to 
Russian influence in Turkey. On the whole, however, 
the effect of the Treaty will undoubtedly be peaceful. 


Two or three years ago it seemed that if Italy went to 
war her first antagonist would be Turkey, but now || 
danger of an Italian descent upon Asia Minor is appar- 
ently ruled out. Ineidentally the Treaty may make jt 
easicr for Italy to come to terms with Greece. At least 
it would make it easier if there is nothing in the report 
that M. Venizelos has extorted a promise from the new 
Greck Government that they will make a Treaty with 
Jugoslavia. Such a Treaty would deprive Italy of what 
is believed to be her main motive in working for an 
understanding with Greece—her desire to make it inipos- 
sible for Jugoslavia to take up arms with any hop of 
success. On Tuesday Signor Mussolini in the Senate 
reviewed Italian foreign policy in one of the mest 
conciliatory speeches he has ever made. 
* * * * 

The promptitude and good sense with which the Jugo- 
slav Government handled their 
Italy have happily brought to an end the critical state 
of ill-fecling between the two countries. The Government 
have expressed their regret for the anti-Italian demon- 
strations at Sebenico, Spalato and elsewhere, and have 
promised to punish the offenders and pay compensation 
for the damage done. 
was undoubtedly extreme, as the crowds in several Croatian 
and Dalmatian districts were out of hand, and in Italy 
the Press was displaying a more provocative bitterness 
than the riots had justified. Strangely, but fortunately, 
the relations between the two countries seem to be better 
now than they have been for many months. 

* * * # 


have relations with 


The danger of worse outbursts 


M. Poincaré will make his statement on the policy of the 
new French Government after we have gone to press 
on Thursday. No doubt he will deal at length with the 
franc... The demand for legal stabilization is stronger 
than it has ever been. The present uncertainty is bad 
for business and is a positive invitation to speculation. 
It may be said that the frane has been stabilized for 
some time, but though this is true, legal stabilization is 
still wanting, and no business man knows precisely on 
what terms it is safe to write a contract. It is not 
known whether M. Poincaré himself leans to revalorization 
or not. Whatever he may decide —even if he indefinitely 
postpones legal stabilization—his followers now have such 
profound faith in his financial acumen that they will go 
with him. He, on his side, has been perfectly loyal to his 
supporters. 
old one, except that M. Falliéres, the Minister of Labour, 
who lost his seat, has been replaced by M. Loucheur. A 
new Under-Secretaryship has been created in the Ministry 


The new Government is the same as the 


of Labour, and this is to be filled by an Alsatian delegate — 
a prudent and timely signal of good will to the malcoutents 
of Alsace. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the National Committee of the German 
Social Democratic Party met at Cologne to discuss their 
policy in regard to the formation of the new Government. 
The Social Democrats, who now number 152 in thie 
Reichstag, are by far the largest party, but are not large 
enough to form a Government without help. There is 
much talk about the possibility of a new Grand Coalition 
such as that which had a short life under Herr Stresemann 
in 1923. Of course, if there was a new Grand Coalition 
it would be a little more left-minded than its predecessor, 
for the Nationalists are now shattered. It is thouglit 
that President von Hindenburg, as soon as the Marx 
Government has resigned, will send for Herr Miiller, the 
Socialist Democrat leader. 

* * * * 

Herr Miller may or may not accept the invitation to 

form a Government himself, but whoever the new 
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Chancellor may be it is obvious that if the new Government 

js to be stable it must draw freely upon the Centre parties. 

It is said that many Socialists themselves would like to 

have a Chancellor from the Centre because the Govern- 

ment would then be treated with much more tolerance. 
* * k * 

On Thursday, May 31st, which was Union Day, South 
Africa hoisted the new National Flag for the first time. 
General Hertzog’s Government were careful to fulfil 
their promises exactly, and on all Government buildings 
the Union Jack and the new flag appeared simultaneously. 
Moreover, General Hertzog himself made a speech which 
was as fair as that of General Smuts or of Lord Athlone. 
Nevertheless, as had been expected, there were outbursts 
of displeasure against both flags. It must be noted 
that these demonstrations in their most violent form 
came from the natives, who regard the Union Jack as 
the symbol of personal liberty and associate the Dutch 
flag with the denial of personal rights. This is a signifi- 
eant warning which the Dutch statesmen would do well 
not to forget. A native policy has yet to be thrashed 
out and we ean only hope in the end the natives will hail 
the Dutch-inspired National Flag with as much reverence 
as they showed to the Union Jack last week. 

* * * * 

We have written in a leading article about events in 
China. Here we may add that when Chang Tso-lin was 
travelling from Peking to Mukden his train was bombed. 
According to some reports he was slightly injured ; 
according to others he was killed. The Peking corre- 
spondent of the Times says that Peking is now isolated 
awaiting the arrival of the Nationalists. No trains are 
running ; the long distance telephone is silent ; the gates 
of the city are shut. The Diplomatic Body had telephoned 
to the Nationalist commanders supporting the proposal 
of the Committee of Public Safety that after the arrival 
of the incoming forces the Mukden brigade, which is at 
present preserving order, should be allowed to retire 
honourably. At Tientsin the foreign garrison have appar- 
ently made complete plans for self-defence, but none of 
the many thousands of Northern troops surrounding the 
city has yet attempted to enter. 

* * * * 

The House of Commons has heard with unfeigned regret 
that Mr. Whitley finds it necessary to retire from the 
Speakership for reasons of health. He is a mediator by 
nature, as might be gathered from the existence of the 
industrial councils which are named after him, and 
during his seven years in the Speakership he has spent 
all his strength on preventing the House of Commons 
from falling asunder. The increase in the number of 
extreme Socialists, whose influence was particularly felt 
in the year of the General Strike, challenged the very 
essence of Parliamentary Government, and put a strain 
upon all Mr. Whitley’s resources of patience and wisdom. 
He has come through the test triumphantly. He will 
leave the House with the deep respect of all parties, and 
not least with that of the Labour Party. Labour mem- 
bers have had good reason to feel that the Speaker was 
And what a wonderful thing is the 
spirit of the House of Commons! In one way or another 
it captures and captivates all. Some of the extreme 
Socialists, against all their original prepossessions, are 
now good House of Commons men. If Mr. Whitley had 
not been so safe and earnest a custodian of that spirit 
such a thing could not have happened. 

* * * * 


not their enemy. 


The character of the King’s Birthday Honours List does 
credit to the sense of the Government. There are three 
new Barons—Sir Alfred Mond, Sir James Remnant (one 


of the oldest London Members of Parliament), and Sir 
George Rowland Blades, who was a particulariy cflicient 
Lord Mayor ef London last vear. Among the new 
Knights we note the names of Professor William Craigie 
(Joint Editor of the magnilicent New Oxford Dictionary), 
Mr. Archibald Hurd (the well-known Naval w riter), 
Mr. J. H. Jeans (a brilliant mathematician and astrono- 
mer), Mr. Max Pemberton (Director of the London 
School of Journalism). and Mr. Nige! Playfair (actor and 
admirable producer of plays). Sir George Grierson, whose 
labours on the languages and dialects of India have been 
digies of our time, becomes a 
member of the Order of Merit. 
x % x * 


one of the academic pro 


We cannot refrain from giving ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting from a passage in the late Lord Oxford’s Diary, 
in which he refers to the time when he wrote for the 
Spectator. It was published in the Daily Telegraph of 
Tuesday. Lord Oxford says: 


“There has, I suppose, in the history of English journalism 
rarely, if ever, been such a partnership as that which persisted for 
the lifetime of a generation between Townsend and Hutton. During 
the whole of that era the Spectator, with the exception of occasional 
contributions from outsiders like myself, was written almost from 
cover to cover by the two proprietors. One of them (Townsend) 
occupied the lower, and the other (Hutton) the upper floor, in their 
dingy office in Wellington Street, just to the north of Waterloo 
Bridge. Ostensibly they had nothing in common: Townsend, 
with his courtly Anglo-Indian air, tapping his snuff-box, and 
walking up and down his room, emitting dogmatic paradoxes ; 
Hutton, more than short-sighted, looking out on external things 
through a monocle with an extra-powerful lens, and talking with the 
most languid, donnish air of one who had in old days breakfasted 
with Crabb Robinson, and sat at the feet of Arthur Clough.” 


Lord Oxford goes on to say that he often passed in and 
out of this * curious laboratory ”’ and took part in the free 
and animated clash of opinion, which always ended in an 
entente. When the Home Rule issue arose both Hutton 
and Townsend from the first moment took the Unionist 
side, although Hutton had always been a devout Glad- 
stonian, and it was then that Lord Oxford parted company 
with them. Lord Oxford concludes :— 


“During these years, and it was one of the most interesting 
episodes in my life, I wrote for the Spectator upon almost every kind 
of topic—political, social, literary, economic, and when each autumn 
one of the twin-brethren had to go off on his annual holiday, | was 
often his locum tenens, and assisted at the eleventh hour in * making 
up’ the paper for the press.” 

* * 

On Wednesday the Derby was run in perfect weather. 
It was an extraordinary race. Fairway, the favourite, 
never “got going,” was never seen once at a full gallop. 
Felstead (a 33 to 1 outsider) won decisively by lasting 
better than the second horse, Flamingo. The first re- 
flection of everybody was “‘ They must have been a 
poor lot to be beaten by Felstead!” Yet the time was 
equal to the “ record.” The Times Racing Correspondent 
points the moral. Our breeders have been neg!ecting 
staying powers. 


* * 


* * * 


We are proud of the fact that the Spectator has always 
been widely read in Scotland. Recently some Scottish 
readers suggested that Scottish subjects rarely received 
attention in our columns—a_ suggestion which we 
refuted. Nevertheless, we decided to issue this Scottish 
Number, which we hope may become an annual feature. 
We should like to thank the Scottish advertisers for the 
support they have given to our advertising pages. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101%; on Wednesday week 101}; a year ago 1004. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week 90} ; a year ago 86}3. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 78 ; on Wednesday week 77 {8 ; 


a year ago 76%. 
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Scotland and the Empire 


ii there is one country above all others which has 

impressed itself on the world by ignoring the narrow 
tenets of nationalism, it is Seotland. Wherever one 
goes one finds Scotsmen. It is a poor town, in any part 
of the globe, that cannot produce Scots enough to celebrate 
St. Andrew’s Day and the Burns anniversary. In every 
English-speaking country, and not least in England, 
Scotsmen are prominent in the professions, in industry, 
in trade. They are all-pervading, and always have the 
goodwill of those among whom they live. They are 
far more clannish than Englishmen, and yet at the same 
time less clannish than the almost equally ubiquitous 
Irishmen. They adapt themselves to a new environment 
without ceasing to be Scots. They become good 
Canadians or Australians or even Americans and still 
preserve their affection for their mother-country. But 
they never allow this affection to become an obsession. 
The patriotic Scot, far from “the lone shieling on the 
misty island” or from the Grassmarket or Argyle Street, 
never thinks of subscribing to funds for effecting political 
changes in the old country as so many Irish emigrants 
and their children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children are accustomed to do. The Scotsman’s 
nationalism is a very real sentiment, but it is always 
kept within the bounds of reason and good sense. 

That sentiment is best understood, perhaps, by those 
Englishmen who have lived for years in Scotland and had 
the opportunity of mingling familiarly with all classes 
of Seotsmen. They soon find out that the Scottish 
people, while justly proud of their country and _ their 
traditions, are also essentially hhumble-minded, and 
conscious of the value of their close connexion with 
England and the Empire. There is no serious demand for 
Scottish independence of England. The average Scots- 
man knows well enough that his own institutions, the 
Church, the Courts, the local administration, the schools 
and universities, are thoroughly Scottish and that the 
Parliament at Westminster is never likely to interfere 
with them against his will. He is satisfied with the sub- 
stance of self-government and cares nothing for the form. 
His nationalism is consonant with a genuine loyalty to 
the larger community of Great Britain. His practical 
temper thus gives him the best of both worlds. 

Practical the Scotsman is, and yet incurably romantic. 
By sheer hard work he has made a naturally poor 
country support a large population, concentrated for the 
most part in the narrow central belt between Forth and 
Clyde. His business traditions are stricter than ours, 
and more akin to those of Germany or Sweden; _ his 
labour and living conditions are more austere. The 
grimness of the poorer quarters in. the Scottish cities 
passes belief; an American housing expert who had made 
a lifelong study of slums assured the writer that Duke 
Strect, Glasgow, amazed him. The Scottish business 
man works, and makes his employees work, for longer 
hours than we do. He is a stern employer. He takes 
life very seriously. But he has another side, as unprac- 
tical as could be. He takes a passionate interest in his 
country’s past. He grows enthusiastic at the mention 
of remote mediaeval heroes like Wallace and Bruce or of 
modern heroes like Prince Charlie and Sir Walter, while 
Burns has a cult whose intensity far exceeds that of 
Shakespeare in England. Most Scotsmen are Lowlanders, 
and it is well known that the Lowlanders until long after 
Culloden hated, feared, or despised the rude mountaineers 
of the Highlands. But when once Scott had made the 
Highlanders romantic, his fellow-Lowlanders followed 


suit, dressed their children in tartan kilts, learned to 
dance the reel and to listen to the bagpipes and eultivated 
a purely platonic Jacobitism. Was there not the other day 
a Scottish patriot who paid a fantastic price for a targe, 
or little shield, said to have been carried by Prince Charles 
Edward at Culloden, so that it might be preserved in 
Scotland? Yet most of the Prince’s Scottish contem- 
poraries loathed and feared him and his wild tribesmen 
from the North. Similarly, the astonishing Wallace 
Monument outside Stirling arouses popular enthusiasin 
to a degree that the Englishman finds remarkable ; 
our man in the street is very faintly interested in any 
great historical figure earlicr than Charles the First, 
though he likes to see some of the innumerable beds that 
Elizabeth slept in, and Henry the Eighth’s cellarage. 

Of course, Scotsmen have the advantage of us in that 
Scottish history is at once more dramatic and more 
obscure than ours. It abounds in picturesque personalities 
and thrilling episodes, preserved in legends and in 
incomparable ballads. Mary Queen of Scots alone is a 
perfect heroine of romance, whatever she was in reality. 
The Douglases and the Hamiltons and others stamped 
their personalities on the national memory. The pious 
leader of the Scottish Reformation, John Knox, was as 
unlike our douce divines as a man could well be. The 
Covenanters, whose shades haunt St. Giles’s on the on¢ 
hand and the moorlands of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire on 
the other, were as stern and uncompromising as Knox. 
Scottish history then is largely a collection of stirring 
biographies, and with each may be connected some of the 
few old buildings and the many battered ruins up and down 
Seotland. To the English eye these look, as a rule, very 
small; the mediaeval Scottish castle, even Stirling o: 
Edinburgh, was a modest affair, and the cathedrals, 
like Dunkeld or Dunblane, were not of imposing size. 
But their very modesty and simplicity make them all the 
more impressive. A rugged little castle like Doune, for 
example, or the better known castle at St. Andrews, 
conjures up the vision of a poor and sparsely populated 
Scotland in which life was hard and each man had to 
fight for his own hand. Our great English castles are far 
less fascinating. 

Thus it is that the Scotsman can indulge his romantic 
fancy in pondering on his country’s past. Thus it is, too, 
that the intelligent visitor who is not wholly absorbed 
in fishing or golf can always find plenty to interest him 
wherever he goes in Secotland—outside the narrow 
industrial area. Scotland is fortunate in having great 
empty spaces within reach of her populous cities — spaces 
that make Southern England seem sadly eribb’d, cabined 
and confined to the returned emigrant. But, when 
all is said, Scotland’s charm lies not only in her wonderful 
scenery, her monuments, and her historical legends. 
It is her people, so sensible, so honest, so generous and 
hospitable, who have made her famous through the 
world. 
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A New Hope in China 


T is almost too good to be true, but it seems possible 
that Republican China south of the Great Wall 
may be able for the first time since the Revolution of 
1911 to speak with a united voice. The first thing to say 
about this prospect is that the Powers ought to do every 
positive thing— short of interference in Chinese domestic 
affairs —and every negative thing in the way of refraining 
from nipping the budding growth of national unity to 
encourage the new Nationalist Government. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has never wavered in his policy, which is to 
discuss tariffs and extra-territoriality on the basis that 
China is a sovercign State. He has declared several times 
that he was only waiting for a Government with which 
he could deal, a Government that veritably represented 
China. The time may soon arrive when he will be able 
to apply his policy. 

We should be deluding ourselves, however, if we did not 
recognize the number and variety of the obstacles. still 
to be surmounted. <A short survey of recent events will 
show clearly enough what these are. Three weeks ago 
Chang Tso-lin, who had emerged from Manchuria to 
save China from Bolshevism and established himself as 
ruler of Pcking, announced In an extraordinary message 
that he had failed in his mission, and ordered his troops 
to lay down their arms. We pointed out then that he 
might change his mind, as Chinese Generals have a 
remarkable knack of doing, but that even so confidence 
in him as the defender of Peking could never be restored 
in a military sense. As it happened Chang, whose mes- 
sage had perhaps been intended to test the willingness 
of the Southern or Nationalist leaders to bring the civil 
war to an end, did change his mind. He ordered his 
troops to fight again as soon as he discovered that his 
message had had no effect on the Nationalists. As Mr. 
Lloyd George would say, the fatal phrase, “ Too late” was 
written all over this act. Chang had already sent back to 
Manchuria much of his equipment and ammunition. 
Were and there the Northern soldiers managed to stand 
fast, but the gencral tendency was for the Northerners 
to fall back whenever the Southerners appeared in force. 
At the end of last week Chang decided that the game was 
up. In the carly hours of last Sunday he and most of 
his Cabinet and a large bodyguard Icft Peking in three 
trains for Mukden. 

The way is now clear for the Nationalists to enter 
Peking. Naturally Peking is apprehensive but not quite 
so apprehensive as might have been expected. A Com- 
mittee of Public Safety has been formed, and this Com- 
mittee has asked the permission of the approaching 
Nationalists to retain a brigade of Chang's troops who 
will act 
and, when they have discharged their function, depart 


according to the plan—-as the guardians of order 


with the honours of war. The most important question 
now is: Who will take possession of Peking in the name 
of Nationalism? Chiang Kai-shek is still the head 
of the Nanking Government, that is to say, of the most 
powerful of the two or three Governments which call 
themselves Nationalist. His prestige, however, las 
become a little dimmed during the past few weeks. 
Forcigners would say that this was because he was unable 
to prevent the outburst of savagery against Japanese 
civilians in Tsinanfu. Chiang himself would lay the 
blame on the Japanese troops who were sent to protect 
Japanese life and property at Tsinanfu and in other parts 
of Shantung. He would say but for these troops strad- 
dling the important Tientsin-Tsinanfu railway the army 
under his command would have obliterated the retreating 


Northerncrs. But even if Chiang is still the most eminent 


Nationalist some of his brother generals are, to say the 
least of it. under suspicion of wishing to supersede him, 
There is Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian General, who is a 
butterfly for changefulness : and there is Yen Hsi-shan, 
the “model” Tuchun of Shansi, who is persistently 
cautious —so cautious that he kept his Province cutirely 
out of the civil war till the last few months—but who is 
believed to be ready to tackle any ambitious enterprise 
which can be entered upon with a due regard for eaution. 

Hither of these men might become the commanding 
figure in Peking. Yen we can understand, for his char- 
acter is capable of universal comprehension, but Feng 
we cannot understand at all. Most of the missionaries 
speak very well of Feng, even though many of them admit 
that his Christianity is of the fighting order inspired by 
the Old Testameut. 
some reports of terrible 


We read not many months ago 
oppressions and cruclties 
committed by him in Honan. It was said that the 
harmless peasants were at last driven to such desperation 
that they formed themselves into bands to protect them- 
selves from Feng’s soldiery and when possible to make 
reprisals. It is diflicult to reconcile these reports with 
the recent statement by a correspondent of the North 
China Daily News that Feng has beautified Kaifeng, 
the capital of Honan, with parks and playgrounds and 
has spent much money on repairing the mission houses 
which had been sacked the year before. The uncertainty 
extends to the nature of Feng’s present attachment to 
Bolshevism. At one time he was drawing liberally upon 
Soviet advice and help, but whether he has cut himsclf off 
from Bolshevism or whether the Bolshevists have cut him 
off we really do not know. 

Events must answer these and many other questions 
before we can see the future shaping itself. Will the 
Nationalists be so foolish as to try to pursue Chang 
Tso-lin into Manchuria or will they concentrate all their 
efforts, which will undoubtedly be required, to build up 
peace in China within the Wall? One of the chief dangers 
to Chinese life at present is the roving groups of bandits, 
who are holding up innocent people to ransom. It has 
been said that there are about a million of these robbers, 
the spawn of the civil war. Another question is whether 
Peking or Nanking is to be the future capital. From the 
point of view of the foreign representatives Peking is for 
spaciousness and amenities infinitely preferable. The 
Nationalists, however, may be expected to choose the 
capital which suits them the better. Wherever the 
headquarters of Nationalism may be there will probably 
be great inconvenience from the shortage of rolling-stock 
on the railways. The Times correspondent says that 
Chang has taken most of the rolling stock—which was 
either pledged for loans or had not been paid for—to 


’ Manchuria, and that it may be irrecoverable. 


The intervention of Japan—though it was by no means 
contrary to the Washington Treaty, for the Chinese repre- 
sentatives in Washington in 1921 admitted that every 
nation had a right to protect its own people —makes it 
possible that the Japanese Government may become the 
sport of events. Japan is evidently sincere in her desire 
to be neutral in the civil war, but circumstances may be 
too powerful for her. No doubt the recent rapid changes 
in the situation are themselves largely due to the presence 
of her troops. In so far as those changes are beneficial 
we may be thankful for what Japan has done, but formally 
she is now out of line with the other Powers. We trust 
that before long the line will be restored, and that all the 
Powers will be able to go forward together towards their 
objective of an understanding with Nationalist China, 
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Modern Methods in Education 
IV.—Some “Short Cuts” 


F the use of broadcasting in education we have 
already written. The cinema as a_ powerful 
adjunct to the blackboard is an instrument so obvious 
that we need hardly pause to consider it: the expense 
of installation must long continue to be a determining 
factor, but one day it is destined to come into its own, 
and meanwhile the screens of all the cinema halls in 
England are exercising an incaleulable influence on the 
minds of young and old alike. 

Less known, but not less useful, is the movement for 
instruction by gramophone. As Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
said recently at Oxford, “In India and the Dominions 
the use of good English gramophone records will be of 
cnormous value to training colleges and universities, 
making available some of our best academic teaching 
to the scattered homesteads of our Empire.” There 
can be no doubt that much that is now left to individual 
hazard will be done by a mechanical voice. Nothing 
perhaps can replace the personality of a good teacher, 
but how many such are there in the world? How can 
we expect that this rare gift, rendering its possessor 
prominent in any walk of life, should become the especial 
prerogative of the classroom? Inspired schoolmasters 
and popular professors are not common: such as there 
are will continue and no machine will ever be able to 
oust them from their divine vocation, but for the daily 
round of teaching, and for the average teacher, the 
gramophone will be quite invaluable. 

Hlow great a stimulus the gramophone will give to 
education it is difficult to foretell only because its future 
is so vast that it stretches beyond human sight. Instead 
of the prolixities of pedants, we are promised the rehearsed 
and condensed utterances of the greatest teachers, living 
or dead. Quite recently we heard, with emotion, the 
reproduced voice of Sir Edmund Gosse paying a noble 
obituary tribute to Thomas Hardy. At the same sitting 
we heard Mr. Fisher speak on “ The New Russia,” Mr. 
Julian Huxley on “ Ants and their Habits,” and Professor 
Barcroft on “The Wireless of the Body.” 

Information is so easily come by, nowadays, by simply 
turning a switch, that one fears understanding may lag 
behind. Can learning be made too easy? Seriously, 
we do not think so. The mass of facts with which the 
individual must make himself acquainted grows with 
each generation. Anything that can swing the burden 
more casily on to young shoulders may be welcomed. Here 
then, by the enterprise of the International Educational 
Society, and with the co-operation of the Columbia 
Gramophone Company, are the best minds in England, 
ready to speak to us for twenty minutes cach on their 
chosen subjects and at their own and our own chosen 
time. Obviously the speakers were at their best when 
they made their records; and naturally we shall study 
our comfort and convenience in hearing them; there is 
therefore a pleasant mecting of minds between lecturer 
and listener. The possibilities of education by gramo- 
phone are endless and so delightful to contemplate that 
we must return to the subject on another occasion. 

In the teaching of languages we have the Lingua- 
phone. We know a busy editor who by its help is 
Jearning Russian while he shaves in the morning. French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Esperanto and Afrikaans 
records are also available. We necd not make a living 
man reiterate a word or sentence over and over again 
in order to accustom our car or train our tongue to 


some trick of pronunciation: the steel and rubber 
slave will do it for us and continue to do it all day, or 
all night, without expense or excitement. The accent 
of this Robot, moreover, should be the accepted 
standard of Paris or Berlin or London, As the records 
are perfected, no doubt it will be. 

Then there is an American system of shorthand 
which does not compete with the older outline short- 
hands for expert reporting, but which is useful for those 
who wish to learn a quick and easy method of taking 
notes, whether as students or for business purposes. 
The extraordinary thing about Speedwriting, as this 
system is called, is that nobody has thought of it before. 
We have experimented with it ourselves to the extent 
of giving it to a highly educated girl of twenty and to 
an office boy. The former within two months could 
write shorthand well enough to be her father’s secretary. 
She now uses it constantly and is invaluable to him in 
the management of his big estate. The latter can already 
take down letters with considerable accuracy. The 
system is simplicity itself: roughly, it may be described 
as abbreviating ordinary words. Thus “ wh” is written 
for which and “d” for would. The idea is workcd 
out completely and scientilically so that any word in 
English can be abbreviated without confusing it with 
any other word. It is simple and enjoyable to learn, 
according to those who have tried it, and a speed ol 
eighty words a minute can be attained within a 
few weeks, cither with pen, with pencil or upon a 
typewriter. 

Obviously these devices are not all applicable to 
every student, nor desirable in every school. An 
elaboration of mechanism may have many disadvantages, 
including that of wasting time. None the less, we live 
in a mechanical age, and although the spirit of man 
will always rise above the vehicles by which he expresses 
himself, we cannot afford to neglect the powers that 
are now at our beck. To fit a child for life in this century 
is a harder task than it ever was before. We need 
every adjuvant and ally. We need, above all, the open 
mind and the eager spirit of the pioneers in education. 
Too many teachers are still being turned out of the 
training colleges qualified in little but an ability to talk. 
Talking is not teaching, as we have already emphasized. 
It used to be necessary in the days of Erasmus, and 
indeed until books became comparatively cheap the 
individual teacher, like the individual craftsman, was of 
supreme importance. Now we have print, wireless, 
films, gramophone: the coming generation will be the 
first that ever burst into the silent sea of the 
mechanized classroom. 

Always and everywhere the climination of the human 
factor and the substitution of exact scientific methods 
produce a wail of dismay from the conservative-minded. 
We have lost much in exchanging the careful old crafts- 
men of the Middle Ages for the modern factory inspector 
with his micrometer gauge. But would we dispense with 
motor cars and aeroplanes in order to have the carvers 
of our cathedrals back? Could we do so without 
abolishing also some 30,000,000 of our population ? 
“Time stoops to no man’s lure.” We must resign 
ourselves—if resign be the right word—to modern 
methods in education. The quicker we adopt them, 
the straighter will be the shooting of the young idea 
and the more glorious its growth, 
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The Ballads 


age sige are those through whose 
the chant of the old Scots ballads, 
pulses answered the wild measures of her songs. 


infancy 


ran 
earliest 
Not 
fortunate in a worldly sense, probably, for the blood went 


whose 


dreamy with that old wine; through the soul the great 
lamentation for dead beauty began to call and ery ; and 
childish wits were burdened with a vision of pride and 
passion that seemed to ride with a ringing of silver reins to 
the headsman’s block or the dagger-stroke, at best to a 
quict grave where the red rose married the white. But 
they left a residue of intense and lovely rhythm, and a 
sense of the burning strangeness of life. There are many 
kinds of Scots ; the best are those who follow the tradition 
of the desperate, chivalrous Battle of Flodden. It is of 
that the 
ballads are made, because they have most delighted the 
folk of Scotland, a people in which aristocratic and 


such flowers as then were “ a’ wede awa’ ™ 


democratic elements still meet in a paradox that confounds 
the stranger. 

The folk of Scotland has written its greatest literature, 
has written it in the Gaelic, and in the Northern English 
dialect, easy enough for all to read, of her ancient ballads 
and lyrics. Of English 
versions ; but whether they suffered from earlier printing 


these there are sometimes 
in crude chap-books, or whether the national character 
differed acutely from the Northern during the ballad- 
making era, they hardly ever rise to the stark, imaginative 
height of the Scots stories. Johnny Armstrong is a kingly 
outlaw beside the amiable Robin Hood, and Chevy Chace 
is almost a bourgeois affair compared with the Battle of 
Otterburn, with its high courtesy and dreams of doom, 
But mediaeval England was evidently more completely 
christened than her neighbour. We have no unique piece 
of devotional fantasy like ‘‘ The Falcon,” and the tender 
humilities of the best in unison with the 


tragic pride of the Scot. 


earols are not 

The ballad is a story in verse that no one man has 
written. 
verse by verse by people dancing in the spring or 
Perhaps now and 


Away in the beginning, perhaps, it was chanted 


remembering round the winter fire. 
then somebody with a sensitive car wrought over a whole 
ballad with his own technique, and made it a unity. It 
does not matter. The Scots ballads are as impersonal as 
poctry may be. 
comment; a vague sigh of sorrow, perhaps, or 
The rhythm can do all the moaning. 


There is no moralizing, hardly any 
an 
undernote of irony. 
They retain much of their origins, these masterless poems 
—at their great flaming with the ethereal 
rose-flame that flickers over a fire of turves when the 
great darkness and the fordless rivers bide their time 
outside: at their irradiant hours fragrant with white lilies 
The ballad-metre is the 


moments 


and moving like May-dancers. 
simplest in the language ; but it must be kept singing. 
Some of the ballads are evidently of very ancient 
descent, for they have cousins in Scandinavia and Iceland, 
though the Scots mood always gives them a peculiar 
turn. Others, again, are musical rumours of contemporary 
history, or romance, rather. Oft he older kind, some are of 
pure magic, like ‘‘ Kempion,” or the lilting “‘ Machrel of the 
Sea,” remarkable for the disdain with which the enchanted 
girl refuses to allow her step-mother to undo her trans- 
forming spell. Some are mysterious fragments hinting at 
the ineest-motive that 
Brothers kill sisters, conscious or unconscious of their 
peculiar bond ; mothers darkly intervene. Even in later 
ballads family history provides instances of extreme love 
There remains something 


haunts primitive expression. 


and extreme hate, its shadow, 





of Scotland 


darkly sacrosanct 
tic. In “The Twa 


responses, 


bout the intimate, mysterious blood- 

Brothers,” 
one brother kills the other by accident. 
* The Twa Sisters ’ or ** Binnorie,”’ 


bv design, since * Ye 


with its touching dying 

In 
one sist¢ r kills the other 
One bright 
bride perishes because her groom * forgot to speak to her 
brother John.” The kind 


force, sometimes for good, more often for evil. 


was fair, and Twas dun.” 


mother has a of daemonic 

Douglases, Graemes, Gordons, Stuarts and many other 
people of legendary and faery blood move behind these 
tales. A had been 
commingled in the East and South of Scotland; Celt and 
Norseman and Norman, with even more exotic visitants, 


tragic, triumphal strange race 


had wrought in a people arrogant, passionate, reckless, 
fatalistic. In the the Northumbrians had 
added to the coil. Away up in Shetland they sang of 
ie King Orfeo,” the Greek Ivrist appearing asa King of the 
West seeking a Queen of the West, who has been ravished 
by the King of Faerie. Such faint gleams of Greece 
the Highlands, 
rainbow-ends the Gaelic invocations. 

They are a pagan people. Away in the West the mild, 
Virgin and Christ of the Culdees walk on the 
amethyst waters, and Bride of the beautiful girdle, and 
the Archangel Michael, Lord of the Seas. To the ballads 
Love and Death and Fate are the only real gods. The 
people are too proud for much saining and shriving ; and 
or hell. 


Yet they are a brilliant and audacious company who ride 


Lowlands 


glance about in and colour like 


sweet 


their dead come sadly, whether from heaven 
the woods with the hawks and hounds that scem part of 
And of all romantic ladies those of the 
Scots ballads are the most spirited. 


their conspiracy. 
The Secotswoman has 
she needed not to 
The ballads 


reveal her haughty as her lord, his equal lover or enemy. 


never been a squaw of any kind; 
acquire freedom, for she was free born. 


If she Jose her faleon ways, it is merely by the fatality of 
some unreasonable enchantment of passion. Her speech 
is sharp and fine. If May 
Colvin is lured by sweet harping to Weary Well, her wits 
bring her back again. So shy is another that her lover 
feigns a lykewake as a device to seize her. 
wild challenge, and yet does ** gac maiden hame,” as she 
She is soft ; but her “ little 
is hidden in her breast or dangles by her knee. 


She is a fastidious creature. 


One accepts a 


said she would. 
penknife ” 


as Toses 
But she can give all for love and count the world well 
lost. and is drawn 
She 
fearlessly drinks her sleeping-draught, and, when borne 
in her gold and silver coflin to her plotted tryst, she opens 
her eyes to laugh: 
“Oh! ae sheave o’ your breasl, my lord, 
And ae cup o’ your wine!” 


She sits sewing at her silken seam ; 


away to magic love in the greenwood,” 


“way 


Lady Maisie, burned alive for her treasonable love, 
mocks at her kindred through the flame. Janet prepares 
herself very precisely to 
Tam Lin: 


* Janct has kilted her green 

A little abune her knee, 

And she has snooded her yellow hair 
A little abune her bree.” 


go to the ordeal of rescuing 


kirtle 


The men are their match, fierce lovers and great fighters, 
sons of darkness and flame, riding through the sundering 
floods : 
*O spare, O spare me, Clyde Water, 
Your stream rins wondrous strang : 


Mak’ me your wrack as I come back, 
But me as I te 


spare gang, 


They move in a dim country where the waters are mighty. 
River and loch and sea cool the eyes and fill the ears with 
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the peace of moving water. In the gieenwood are birken 
bowers, and before the castle slopes the lily leven. But 
always at Martinmas, when winds are chill and ghosts 
drift about with the leaves, the darkness is lit by great 
houses aflame; fair sad mothers wrapt in silk float on the 
stormy sea; candles shine on the dark river-pool where 
young Riedan lies drowned. Yonder darkle Whinny Muir 
and Brig o’ Dreid where pass the parted souls, listening to 
their own lykewake dirge. And on the western marches 
is fair Elfland, whence the queen will come riding in 
grass-green silk on a milk-white steed hung with 
silver bells ; and True Thomas will follow her undaunted. 
“Tt was mirk, mirk night, there was nae starlight, 
They waded thro’ red blude to the knee, 
For a’ the blude that’s shed on the earth 
tins through the springs o’ that countrie.” 

The ballads are steeped with splendour. There is 
nothing frugal in the Scots imagination. Ours is a land of 
waste spaces; but the wild rose runs triumphing, the 
golden iris floods the West, and beauty’s feet are won- 
derful on every violet mountain and desolate moor. The 
ballad folk are clothed luxuriously even to the silken 
sark. 
silver the ladies go; and pearls lie heavily about their 
slim waists. The bowers are strewn with roses and thyme ; 
the ships have masts of beaten gold and sails of taffety. 
When Fair Annot goes to confront the nut-brown bride 
she shimmers all white and gold on her white steed ; and 
when she sits down she “enlightened a’ that place.” 
The later ballads have all the Renaissance adoration of a 
splendid figure, whose sole virtue is its grace and high 
quality of bearing. So Gil Morice dreams combing his 
golden hair in the wood; and the bonnie Earl 0° Moray 
goes “ sounding through the town,” delighting everybody, 
for 

“The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray, 

He was the Queen's Love.” 
They have long white hands and slender feet, and their 
golden curls fall heavily. They are perfumed from 
France and Italy, for the volatile James IV. early has his 
foreign musicians, and the demon lover, trying to calm 
the lady, promises, for all felicity :— 
““T will show you where the white lilies grow 

On the banks of Italy.” 

But it is the language these gleaming people speak 
that gives them their great authority in matters of love 
and war. They are concerned with final things, and their 
words have the daggered quality of extreme simplicity, 
qualified only at times by the peculiar irony of the Scots. 
“The Twa Corbies ” is a masterpiece of dramatic irony. 
The poignant ballad of “* Mary Hamilton” is sharp with 
it; the sad evasions of “Edward” are weary with 
it. Villon occasionally got effects like the Scots ballads ; 
and, more occasionally, the Elizabethan dramatists. 
Listen to the Douglas remembering his weary dream of 
Skye, or Sir Andrew Barton saying he'll but lie down and 
bleed awhile, or Mary Hlamilton’s tired cadence of 
appeal : 

“ Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen, 
Ride hooly now wi? me.” 


One could speak endlessly of the Scots ballad, with its 
magnificent attacks and amazing dialogues, of the strange 
psychology in “‘ Edom o’ Gordon,” of the piercing replies 
of Fair Annie of Lochroyan, the unearthly beauty of 
“The Wife of Usher’s Well,’ and the crooning, resigned 
tragedy of Lord Randal. For me the greatest miracle 
among them is “ Clerk Saunders,” pieced though it may 
be. It is a mystery of love and death realized to the last 
nerves of apprehension, and contains enough psychology 
Those gilly flowers, too, 


for a Shakespearean drama. 
bring to it an un- 


“set about our good Lord’s knee” 
paralleled note of sweetness, 


In robes of red and robes of green and robes of 


— ae 


If you read all the ballads, and then turn westward to 
the lovely dove-coloured fabric of Gaelic legend and song 
and incantation, you will know something of the soul of 
Scotland, of the hidden part with which the stranger, and 
some of her own Lowlanders, never become communicant 

RacnEL ANNAND TAYLor 


A Day’s Trout Fishing on the Don 


“VT HAVEN'T the patience to be a fisherman.” How 
often does one hear this remark! I hope I am 


wrong in thinking it is more often said by the rising 
generation; that they want quick results and are more 


impatient of preliminary spadework than their seniors, 
In the implied criticism of the art of angling, there is 
just enough truth to irritate the keen fisherman. And 
yet, even when you are fishing for trout and catching 
nothing, you can get satisfaction from feeling that vou 
are placing your fly on the right spot in the best manner, 

To my father I owe much. One great debt of gratiticde 
is due to his insistence that we should never attempt to 
do anything unless we intended to do our very best. 
After all, in life it is the effort that counts, not the pl 
It was a Scots Colonel, over seventy vears old, why 
was fishing from a rock at the head of a boiling torrent 
in the Awe. He hooked a big salmon, and, in his 
excitement, lost his balance and fell into the river and 
was washed away. His ghillie dashed down to the foot 
of the pool, waded in as deeply as he dared, and gaffed 
the Colonel by the kilt as he floated past. He \ 
proceeding to drag him ashore when the Colonel shouted 
to him, * Damn it all, man, let me go! Don't vou 
I'm in a fish?” 

I am fishing for trout on the Don as these thoughts 
pass through my mind—have been fishing for nearly an 
hour without a rise, and am trying to persuade myself 
that with just a little more care and a little more skil! I 
shall catch fish. 

Three days ago I came here from seven strenuous 
months in London, and am just beginning to fecl myself 
in harmony with my surroundings. At first it is almost 
a pain to feel that one is not fully appreciating all the 
beauty around one. But now it gives me keen pleasure 
to see the primroses in the sheltered spots, the anemones 
whitening the banks of the river, the tender green of 
the larches, and to hear the larks, blackbirds, and 
thrushes, and the triumphant spring song of the curlew. 
Heavy clouds alternate with bright blinks of sun. The 
air is like champagne —champagne of a first-class vintage, 
but, if one may be allowed to criticize an excellent wine, 
rather too much iced, for snow lies in the shady places, 
and the wind is keen. Iam using dry fly. Generally on 
the Don the trout take wet fly best till the ‘ rise ~ is on, 
but this year, for some unknown reason, they seem to 
prefer the dry. I am cutting my fly against the wind 
into every likely spot. Presently, as my fly floats down 
to me, a trout’s nose appears for a moment and m) 
and it disappear together. I strike quietly and my 
reel screams as the fish rushes down and across stream. 
I am wading, so I scramble as quickly as I can to the 
bank, and run down stream till I get on terms with the 


fish. He is barely three-quarters of a pound, but fig/its 
as strongly as would a two-pounder on a chalk stream. 
Before long, however, he is netted, and I dry my fly aod 


walk back to where I hooked him, 
Almost at once I see the first natural fly come floating 
My fly foll« 


down the river, a dimple, and it is gone. 


it as soon as I can cast ; again a dimple and I hook and 
land a fish similar to the last. I land two more trout 


here, then hurry to a pool further down the river wher 
yesterday I rose a fish whose size, I told my friends 
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at least three pounds. The fish lies behind a big boulder ; 
in shallow water at the other side of the stream. I wade Scottish Golf 
at once to within casting distance and watch for a minute 
to see if there-is any movement. As nothing stirs, I i pe two words, Scottish golf, lead on away into 
cast mv fly so that  fnats round the edge of the stone. : all sorts of avret able d iydreams of th romantic 
It is a fairly long cast, and I see no rise, but my flv _— journey. and the clanking of the couplings at 
disappears, and, wh I tivhten, my line cuts the water — stations in the uncharted hours, of the waking 
as the fish rushes down stream. It is some minutes 7" ® Me™ country of grey houses and running streams, 
before I sce the trout; when I do so, I am frankly 0 the enormous breakfast eaten on the train, of the 
disappointed ; I put him down at a pound and a half, getting — of the thie of old lriends, ol the 
and so he proves to be when netted. unspeake te thrill of the first round. Mingled with 
The rise has not vet begun, but an occasional fly is to these delightful prospects are two others, which I 
be seen, and I wait to see a rising fish. As I look up and som lly “i wo with some little ipprehension the 
across the river, with the corner of my eve I see a swirl prospect of the crowd and the prospect of the caddies, 
in quite shallow water close to my bank. Was it an Let a si mild rumblings over hres os rder 
eddy, a current of wind, or a big fish? I drop my fly that f may end on wholly cheerful note. 
over the spot, it floats down, and nothing happens. \s to the crowd, I do not really and seriously grumble 
Evidently an eddy, I sav to myself. However, ean try ®t that at all. To be told that it will tak vou three 
one more cast. This tin the whole head of a big lish hours t get round St. Andrews in the season, that if 
d is he takes the tly confidently and deliberately, YOU t ke onl t hour and a quarter to the turn vou 
When I hook him he hurls himselt at least two feet out will inevitably take an hour and thre quar hows 
of the water and then rushes down stream. He gets this is, to | sure, a little daunti but t real Ching 
into rapid water, and I fear I shall lose him, but he is # Pet hn rly so bad as the imaginary picture Tn the 
firmly hooked, and about two hundred vards from where Hirst pola you have no gri st Ink 
I hooked him the small boy who carries my spare red = Paru ilar No one tiresome person is k you 
and basket very skilfully ‘slips the net under him—a back: you are simply one in a great ess stream 
very pretty fish of two and thre quarter pounds. which goes round the links all day long at that regular 


ry 
As I walk up stream again I see a fish rise, then another, 
dl the 


March Browns that are now comin 


al then big trout taking 


river simply boils with 


e down in thousands. 


T have on a Baigent March Browi 1 excellent pattern 
—but the trout scorn it. I feverishly change to a small 
woodcock, which sometimes does very well in’ such 
circumstances, but still the trout will have none of it. 


ly to fiv I long to have Mr. Skues 


As I change 


with me to tie the exact representa 


froi 


Li 4 
$ 
t 


ion of the insect on 


the water. Finally, in desperation, I put on again the 
Baigent March Brown. Ther ire so mans flies on the 
water that it is dillicult to recognize one’s own, but I 


strike. I ami 


i salmon than a 


rise to me and I firm 


trout 
beha 


think I see a 


11 
ves more like trout 


in a fish, but he 


—swims slowly and deeply up stream against a heavy 


current. Ihave a strong suspicion that he is foul hooked, 


ind so it proves to be. As foul-hooked trout always do, 


7 


he plays very strongly, and it is more than five minutes 
} 


a trout of a pound and a half hooked 
through the dorsal fin. 


And the 
sit on the bank and gobble my lunch. 


wcfore he is netted 
now rise stops as abruptly as it began. I 
I srudge every 
moment spent on eating; I suppose it amounts almost 
to a disease to be so keen, but I am in good company. 
fisher I met, now well 


He asked me 


The most successful trout ever 


over sixty, was dining with me last vear. 


somewhat shamefacedly : ‘* Do vou still want to run 
when you get near the river?” When I assented, he 


used to be able to 


do one ! 


still do it; I 


now I can only 


continued: “I run 
three fields ; 

My lunch is swallowed, my pipe filled; the river flows 
Although 


it is practically hopeless to fish with dry fly in the deep 


placidly, the surface undisturbed by any fish. 


Water, you may still pick up a fish or two by casting in 
the shallows close to the bank, and often if you do rise a 
trout he will be a good one. To-day I get two, one and a 
I would fain fish longer, but I see the 


My boy lays the trout 


half pounds each. 
car waiting, so I reluctantly stop. 
on the bank for me to see—-cleven trout, thirteen pounds. 
As the the hotel! I lie back 


leasantly tired, the regret for my failures being softened 


ear whirls me back to 


| 

by the memory of my successes. 
Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

April 16th. 


J. B. Buarkie. 


and whether vou have Braid, 


wnmd Tavilor in tront of vou Tr fat ladv with t » small 
child: makes no differen \ itevel! In the second 
pla thre vers lowness of the 1 ! ivé Mk Irom 
voursel!, You cannot play thre r is if vou ant 
to, and think how good that is for vou You can 
unless vou be very young and strong, get stale enough 
on two rounds a day and a loaf on Sundavs. If vou 
plaved three rounds vou would di Mor Vel if vou 
must practise in th vening and I confess to 2 weakness 
in that dire 1Oll thr re is gene! illy . ret some w he re 
to which vou can retire. If there is nowhere else there 


and I 


when the tide is low, 


‘ ‘ , 
is the seashor some de licious hours, 


ball to 


have spent 


beating the and fro on the 
1 


[ wagegled too long 


subsided 


wet he ach, so wet that. i ind ornately, 


the « irefully built up tee under mv ball like a 
shivering quicksand, 


As to the 
Southerner. 


Scottish caddie. I ren 


Hie may 


often be a 


lain an impenitent 
sometimes be a great man. but he 


can great nuisance. He is apt to be too 


stern, possessive, and dominating, too thoroughly con- 
vineed of the fact, which I am quite prepared to admit, 
that he better. That, 
individual taste, and some people like being dragooned. 
It is not to object to 
bargains with your to 


he has either 


knows however, is a matter of 
matter of taste 
‘addie, to 


extortionate sums and then to find 


merely a driving 


undertake him 
that 


not 


pay 


spent them in advance and so is well enough to 


attend, or else that he has merely “ gone with a hand- 


somer man than you.” Doubtless there are great difli- 
culties in the way of the authorities, but I still think 
that the caddies need not be quite such an uncontrolled 
rabble as they often are. 

Having got that grumble over, I can be enthusiastic 
Not, 
that I know it all or anything like all. To my 
shame I must confess that I have never seen Dornoch 
or Nairn 


and 


over everything else to do with Scottish golf. 


alas ! 


Lossiemouth or Machrihanish or, most 
lk ast all, Islay. 
My ways have been for the most part the well-trodden 


or 


famous known of incomparable 


ways to one of the three great 
to St. Andrews, 
whole nest and is not so very far from Carnoustie and 
Barry and Monifieth to the East 


nests or clusters of courses ; 


which ‘surprises by himself” one 


and Gleneagles; 
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Lothian, that is to say, to North Berwick and Muirfield 
and Gullane with their minor satellites; to the West, 
which is to Prestwick and Troon, almost innumerable 
Troons, and Turnberry. 

If I had to choose just one day on one out of all these 
noble links, then I think I should choose Prestwick, but 
it would not be the Prestwick which is most familiar 
to me, the one of championships and turmoil and 
unwieldy crowds. I am writing this before setting out 
for Prestwick, where the Amateur Championship is 
held this year, and I know beforehand what to expect— 
heads bobbing up behind every hill, a serried phalanx 
by the home green, and great swirls and eddies of people 


-round the Cardinal bunker, where one devoted member 


spends his whole day, trying to direct the torrent. That 
is not my notion of bliss, but give me Prestwick on an 
off-day, when there is nobody save one or two of the 
members who have kindly let me play on their course. 
I remember one day there when I took part in a five-ball 
match, when there was nobody in front of us, nobody 
behind us, nobody on the top of the Himalayas, nobody 
besides the waters on the Pow Burn. On such a day 
Prestwick with its wonderful turf—the western turf is 
something softer and more carpet-like than is_ the 
astern—its mighty hills and little secret nooks between 
them, comes as near to Heaven as any golf course can do. 
Another day that I want very badly is a winter day 
at St. Andrews. My imagination is quite unequal to 
the effort of picturing an empty or tolerably empty 
St. Andrews, with no ballot and no time-sheet, so that 
one could wander down to the Club, pick up a friend 
and a match and start away. It does exist, however, 
as I am told, and it would be worth the rigours of a 
journey north just to see it. Perhaps, too, if one were 
supremely lucky one might find the left-hand course 
being played, which is very rare nowadays, and would 
add zest and novelty to the experience. However, 
St. Andrews in September is good enough as it is. There 
is no other such place in the world for anyone with a 
large golling acquaintance, and no one course where the 
shots can vary with such endless interest from day to 
day. There are times, it must be confessed, when the 
wind takes the bit between its teeth and blows per- 
sistently from the same quarter, batiling against us going 
out and sweeping us into the whins and then pretending 
to help us on the way home when we are too much 
exhausted to care. At such times I have almost hated 
golf, but as a rule the wind is always shifting, and with 
every shift there is something new to learn. This fact— 
that no ordinary person ever knows the course—is 
perhaps the chief charm of St. Andrews. As to the 
East Lothian, I never feel as if I really knew North 
Berwick because I have not been there at its smartest 
time when all the great ones of the earth are depicted 
in the illustrated papers waiting for their turn to play— 
and by all accounts they have to wait a good long time. 
But I know Muirfield well and Luffness and Gullane, 
and a kind owner has let me play over the pleasantest 
of them all, little Archerfield, hidden by its curtain of 
woods, with the white tails of its green-keeping rabbits 
seuttling across the drive. Muirfield is a great course. 
The American gentleman who gives marks to courses 
for all their various qualities brings it out at the top of 
the poll. It is a pleasant peaceful spot, too, and has 
the romantic “* Graden Sea Wood” out of The Pavilion 
on the Links running along one side of it, for which no 
marks are given. I have, I think, tenderer feelings for 
Luffness, perhaps because it is easier, and I have won 
all my matches on it. Yet if I am to keep that record 
I must never play on it again, and that would be far 
too high a price to pay. Bernarp Dzgwin, 


Going Back to Scotland 


- nape the de’il are ye pitting thon line tae, 
man?” said a voice suddenly, apparently 
just outside my window. 

“Whaur am A pittin’ it, are ye saying? Whaur 
dye think I'd be pittin’ it if no juist whaur it ought tae 
be. Did ye no hear the Boss tellin’ ye?” 

“Na, I didna,” said the first voice, indignantly, 
“The Boss naiver said nothin’ o’ the sort. Whit the 
Boss said was—I'm tellin’ ye whit the Boss said was— 

My room then gave an abrupt and untimely jolt, 
something squeaked loudly and painfully under the 
bed (a rat? But how could it have got in?) and what 
the Boss said was unfortunately lost in an increasing 
murmur and rumble, as of road-menders at work. I 
turned over on my back and lay blinking thoughtfully 
at the sun, as it struggled through the silver and pale 
copper hues of a hill mist—it looked like a hill mist 
certainly, and I began to persuade myself that there 
actually was a range of green hills emerging through. it, 
with sheep browsing peacefully on them, and down in 
the valley, a blue-grey sparkle of water. But what the 
devil was all this doing outside my London flat, I should 
like to know? And who said those Scots fellows could 
come and make a row under the window ? I liked their 
voices, of course. To a Scot, there is no more musical 
sound in the world, after this continual Cockney mecaiow- 
ing that goes on in the South, than two or three good Scots 
voices, preferably arguing fiercely over some minor 
detail. “Awa, ye daft fule man! Awa and droon 
yersel’!* A faint, shrill echo seemed yet to reach me 
from somewhere far astern. But what had these Scots- 
men come South for? Where was that nice blank wall 
that always used to be opposite my window, and why, 
finally, was the room whirling along at this absurd and 
dangerous rate ? 

For a moment I wondered whether there had not, after 
all, been something in that end of the world business. 
It was a little late, certainly ... Then there was a 
knock on my door and a kindly person said that if I did 
not get up soon I should miss my breakfast altogether. 
We had just passed Stirling, he said. Wasn't I getting 
out at the next stop? 

Stirling ? Stirling, Dunblane, Bridge of Allan... 
I knew all those places well; delightful, far-away places 
I murmured sadly to myself. Then in a flash I realized 
the meaning of the whole curious affair, and came full 
awake. 

* * * * 

It had evidently been that tum-ti tum-ti tum-ti, going 
on all night without a stop, and making itself heard, 
no doubt, in my subconscious mind, that had so stupefied 
me. For one thing, I had never been in a sleeper befor 
previous journeys to Scotland, made mostly before the 
War, with their stoppings and wheel-grindings, this 
infernal nuisance of a man wanting the windows all up, 
that one snoring in the opposite corner like a hog, had 
been little better than nightmares. By the time we 
arrived in Scotland, I knew I was there all right. There 
was no mistaking the weariness of that drag up north. 
But now—-stands Scotland where it did? I asked 
myself, watching the peewits whirling high over the 
green marshes. Most decidedly not. This time it had 
turned out to be exactly the same distance off as to-morrow 
morning’s breakfast, no more and no less. 

I remembered the early part of the night now: the 
feeling of being in a small ship’s cabin at night, with its 
odd little “* gadgets,” blue light over the bunk, and table 
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folding into the bulkhead. 
wheels under my pillow! 
I wondered as I lay there, whether the other people 
fascinated, to the hum- 
Or did they just slide 
off to sleep comfortably, indifferent to the changing beats 


And then the song of the 


in the train were also listening 


ms? 


ming of the wheels below them. 


and rhythms. Tum-ti, tum-ti, ium-ti . . . trrrrrum, 
trrrrrrum, trrrrrrum ti-tumpetty, tumpetty, tumpetty, 
tumpetty. I have never understood why these rhythms 


do change so frequently, lengthening out and shortening 
apparently with little relation to the speed of the train. 
But when one is lying there in well-sprung comfort, 
isolated from all outside stir, and with the knowledge 
that when one wakes up it will be Scotland, or whatever 
country one wants to get to, this song of the wheels is a 
most musical and satisfying sound. 

- * * * 
with all its 
conveniences, cannot, [ suppose, by any means be made 


Modern railway travel, comforts and 
to sound so romantic as the old journey done behind 
horses, the old jog north to the merry clatter of hoofs 


on the hard high road with an occasional black-masked 


highwayman, and so on, to relieve the monotony. Our 
ways of getting about are nowadays too assured to admit 
of much imaginative speculation. But there is one 


point on this common ground of romance at which, it 
seems to me, the locomotive with its load of sles pers in 
There is 
thing not merely decidedly pleasant, but exhilarating 


tow has the horse and coach well beaten. some- 
and of almost dream-like strangeness, in going to bed, 
up in the heart of the Rob 
miles of the woods of Dun- 


say at Euston, and waking 
Rov country or within a few 
well it can be done, but few, 


sinane. One knows quite 


I think. will do it without experienc 


ing a certain shock of 
pleasurable surpris 

Within a few moments—as time goes when one is asleep 
—of leaving London, I was climbing up to a peak among 
the Ochills, and no sounds were there but the ripple of 
running water, the bubbling whistles of curlews and the 
insistent crying of cuckoos all along the hill’s edge, 
Actually I do not think I ever saw so many cuckoos in 
my life as down Glen Devon. Seven or cight full-grown 
birds would be flying in the air together, whilst others 
perched about in small pinewoods and even on tufts of 
grass, tilting their long tails and crying as they did so. 
Such displays may be common cnoughin English valleys, 
but I have certainly never seen them. 

From one of these Ochill tops, not very high, but central, 
I could see the Firth of Forth to the south, the main 
Grampian range far and pale blue in the north, and the 
still snow-touched mountains of Argyll across the plains to 
westward. Standing on a carpet of the small yellow and 
purple pansies that grow there so thickly, I seemed to be 
looking full down on Scotland as one does in an Ordnance 
map. And yet London, in point of waking time, was so 
close behind me that I still seemed to hear its vague 
tumult on the wind. 

Modern railway travel certainly has its advantages. 

* * + * 

It is, as we all know, better to travel hopefully than 
to arrive—a statement which who has ever 
arrived—tired and hungry, at a bad inn, will heartily 
endorse. Scotland, nowadays deter- 
mined that the arrival shall be the best event of the 


day, and most people will agree that this undeniably 


everyone 


however, scems 


is so on arriving at Gleneagles, the new hotel for golfers, 
motorists and sportsmen on the edge of the Highland. 
This hotel is such a notable departure from the old 
order of things that one cannot but mention it—with 
its almost Tyrol-like situation in the wide valley, its 


sweeping golf-course lit up, at this season, with the 
bright gold of whin and broom, its swan-lakes and 
Jawns and rhododendrons, the place is scarcely less 
than an event in the social history of this part of Scotland. 
And whatever one’s mode of travel, it is certainly pleasant 
to know that there will be lobsters, spring chickens, 
and good wines for dinner at the journey’s end. 
Ross, 


The Progress of Scottish 
Highways 


[‘ is an old fallacy that presupposes bad climatic con. 
- ditions in the Highlands of Scotland whenever similar 
conditions exist in any other part of Britain. At least it 
has generally been my experience during a month's motor 
tour of Scotland after Easter in each of the past six vears 
to find it so. On one of my visits fine weather in the 
South did coincide with fine weather in the North, and 
on another the whole of the universe seemed to be steeped 
in torrential rain at the same period: but on the other 
four occasions indifferent weather in almost every other 
part of Britain was put to shame by glorious sunshine 
Although I confine my 
remarks to a period of the vear preceding the recognized 
holid: V 

acts independently of the Scott 


everywhere North of the Tweed. 


season, it does seem that our Southern climate 
ish climate, and intending 
1 


visitors to Scotland might well bear this in mind. 


% # * 
Until a few vears ago any motorist who ventured over 
Scottish roads was apt to be looked upon as a pioneer, 
ear, brought sidered a 


’ safely home, was con 


and his 
marvel of endurance. Usually, of course, he would 
return with exaggerated stories of the state of th 
encountered ; now he has the 
that it was largely due to the publicity he gave to 


Scotland that the Ministry of Transport began its inves- 


roads 


f 


satisfaction of knowing 


tigations and realized that there was a deal of truth in 
what he said. Six years ago one of the worst roads I 
knew lay between Edinburgh and Stirling. Costly 


Queensferry proved the lesser of two evils, if you wanted 
to go to Perth. But 
cautious motorist if you cannot cover the scventy miles 


now you are reckoned an ultra- 
between Perth and Edinburgh in less than two hours. 
“ * * * 
In many other cases what were formerly venturesome 
routes are For instance, the 
old gravel road from Blairgowrie to Braemar has under- 


now first-class highways. 


gone a widening and straightening process, and with its 
** Royal” route to 
Aberdeen is once again enjoying prosperity. the 
Devil's Elbow still retains its two hair-pin bends and the 


r 


climb to the summit of Cairnwell is no less than it 


present macadamized surface, the 


rp 
Prue 
arue, 


was, 
but even so this is never again likely to be used as a ** test 
hill.” Before the “ Royal” route was reopened two 
years ago Inverness traffic had to the 
Aberdeen road. At the height of the season the latter 
had to stand a colossal strain, with the result that the 
surface between Aberdeen and Inverness still shows signs 
Gradually the 


in fact, only the few miles 


be diverted to 


of excessive wear and tear in parts. 
ravages are being repaired ; 
entering Huntly from Aberdeen will remain scriously to 
test the strength of a motor-car chassis this season. 
* * * a 

A long period elapsed before I gathered suiticient 
courage to tackle north of the 
Canal, and if I Coast Road to 


o' Groats, I am not sure that should not have been wiser 


the roads Caledonian 


, , 1 
except the East Joha 


never to have attempted them at all. The Chancellor's 
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raicgs on the Road Fund wiil, I presume, preclude any- 
thiseg being done to the Nevth and West Coast roads for 
many years. Local contribution to the cost of remaking 
them—and they cover several hundred miles-—must 
necessarily be infinitesimal, owing to the lack of industrial 
centres and the seantiness of population. Still, if only 
one can forget motoring inconvenience, the extravagant 
beauty of the West Coast fjords brings a sure reward to 
the visitor. 
* * * * 

It was perhaps a pity that when the decision to remake 
the entire main road from Perth to Inverness two years 
ago Was arrived at, it was not closed to traflic altogether. 
By reason of the East and West Coast routes to Inverness 
this should have been feasible. Instead, intermittent 
sections were closed and alternative by-ways for traflie 
had to be found. In some parts only one side of the road 
was rebuilt at atime. Inconvenience and delay so caused 
to the contractors has, I am told, resulted in big financial 
losses, and one contractor at least is said to be sacrificing 
tens of thousands of pounds, owing to his section not yet 
being completed. The entire road, which was due to 
be finished by June Ist, will possibly not be fully in use 
until the middle of the season. At the moment motorists 
are encountering dillicult stretches at the following points : 
for a mile or two north of Struan, at Kingussie, and 
north of Carrbridge for a short distance. 

* * Xe * 

The last main road to need comment is the Great 
West Road to Oban. That part running along the 
side of Loch Lomond has invariably been preserved in 
an excellent state. Its only dinger is the numerous 
bends. Towards Dalmally there are three very bad miles, 
and another thvee miles through the Pass of Brander. 
Otherwise the Oban road is now a first-class highway. 
Most motorists going north to Ballachulish will use this 
road and cross over the bridge at Connel Ferry (toll 10s.), 
as the pass through Glen Coe is still no more than a 
mountain track. When the Labour Government was in 
power, the then Minister of Transport decided to spend 
several million pounds sterling in transforming the Glen 
Coe route into a West Coast highway, but since then a 
much smaller sum, namely £500,000, has been deemed 
sufficient for the purpose. It will be a very long time, 
however, before the fruits of this expenditure can be 
enjoyed by motorists. The congestion at Ballachulish 
ferry—where cars used to queue for hours before getting 
across—will henceforth be alleviated, in view of the 
fact (so I am told) that the road round the loch is once 
again in use. 

* * * ” 

For some inexplicable reason, travelling in the Lowlands 
seems to be left almost entirely to Glasgow and Edinburgh 
residents. Remarkably few motorists from the South 
make for any stopping-place but the principal cities, 
In this respect I am no better than other motorists, and 
never attempted to explore the regions of Loch Ryan 
and Mull of Galloway. Yet I am told that some of the 
finest scenery in all Scotland is to be found in the Western 
Lowlands. The enthusiasm of the secretary of a Scottish 
bank for this part made me promise that I would pay it 
a visit. Lack of time ended in my breaking this promise, 
but as some readers may feel that a Scotsman’s recom- 
mendation is worth the having, I append the route given 
me. It begins at Crawford, midway on the Glasgow- 
Carlisle road. Going south, you take the first branch to 
the right out of Crawford and shortly reach the village 
of Elvanfoot. Here another fork is met —the left branch 
makes direct for Thornhill, but the more beautiful run 
lies along the right branch, taking you through Leadhills 
and Waniockhead. From what I gathered this road meets 


the Sanquhar-Thornhill road at Enterkinfoot, but it is 
not so marked on the A.A. map. If from here you continue 
to Thornhill and bear to the right in the town, you will 
strike the road for Moniaive, New Galloway, Newton- 
stewart, Gatchouse of Fleet and Castle Douglas. My 
informant was delighted, not only with the mountain 
pass between Elvanfoot and Enterkinfoot, but also with 
the coastal road along Wigtown Bay. 
* * * # 

It is a credit to Scottish hotel proprictors for one to 
be able to compare their establishments with the best 
on the Continent, as regards both catering and comfort. 
The only complaint I ever remember was due to the 
slightly higher charge made for meals and accommodation 
than is considered an average among English hote! 
But one cannot and should not expect as cheap a holiday 
in the North as in the South, for the simple reason that 
Scotland enjoys but a remarkably short holiday seas« 
and if its hotel keepers cannot show a yearly profit 
through the business they do during the latter half of 
July and the month of August, most of them would 
to face bankruptey. During this period the majority of 
hotels could easily fill several times the accommodation 
they have to offer. Those who can manage to take thei 
vacation in June or September find not only no congestion, 
but a considerable reduction in hotel tariffs, 


C. NipA. 


, 
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“The Veriest School of Peace” 


- GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God wot!” Its 
offerings gladden every sense. Colours for the 
sight, scents for the smell, fruits for the taste, softly 
rustling sounds which soothe the ears, and cool touch of 
grass and playing winds. For half a year you have 
worked and waited and heped, and now “ You find 
yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden.” 

To begin our enjoyment Ict us take a loving view of 
the British climate. The more we know of other climates 
the less reason we have for our ungrateful complaints of 
our own. Even last year’s wet, sunless season was 
followed by an unusually healthy winter, as statistics 
show. So let us take it as it is and make the best of if, 
which means live out of doors every hour that we can. 
Our climate crics out for covered verandahs and garden 
shelters, for there are few days on which one cannot sit 
out in warm wraps if there is a shelter against rain and 
wind. If nothing better offers, a shed can easily be fixed 
against a wall with south aspect, by making a frame of 
rough timber, a roof of corrugated iron, and ends of 
expanding wood lattice. Creosote all woodwork, paint 
the roof dark green outside and white inside— plant a 
purple-leaved vine at one end and at the other a purple 
clematis, a climbing rose, a white jessamine or honey- 
suckle, and in a year your little shelter will be charming. 

In a secluded garden an outdoor sun-and-air bath will 
promote the health of the household. All that is needed 
is a number of tall wattle windscreens which can be 
stored in a shed in winter and put up round an open 
sunny spot in summer. We know now that the health- 
giving rays are present in light—not only in strong 
sunshine. Also that the tonic effect of wind, and even 
rain and snow, on the skin is very great. Far more 
open-air bathing in inland gardens would soon raise the 
nation’s health standard, and could be enjoyed for half 
the year, instead of only during a month's holiday like 
sea-bathing. In every garden where it can be contrived 
there should be a bathing pool; cither using a natural 
stream, or bringing in pipes. The pool should be con- 
creted and be so planned that the water can be run off 
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and the bottom thoroughly cleansed when needed. A 
screen or hedge round it may be desired, but this must 
never shut it off from sunshine or it will soon become 
dank and slimy. 

Then for out-door meals we can arrange places in full 
sun and in shade. The lawn is the pleasantest spot when 
the sun is not too hot, and all the looms of Persia cannot 
beat our island grass as a soft carpet. For shade a wide 
gravelled or flagged space under a tree is delightful if 
The 
* period * seats made of stone or ancient ships may be 
sit 


plenty of deck and cane lounges are provided. 


picturesque, but are generally slow torture to on, 
For a cosy corner in which to enjoy a book, few things 
surpass a cane lounge full of cushions under an old lilac, 
whose deep shade and complete absence of crawling live- 
stock make it ideal. 

I like a special corner planted for evening use; round 
the seats are beds filled with mignonette. night-scented 
stock (matthiola) and tobacco (nicotiana affinis), and the 
tall yellow evening primroses which look like soft moons 
briar roses 


slowing in the twilight. A hedve of sweet 


and a clump of philadelphus or mock orange growing 
kor those who find pleasure 
The 


high-pitched singing of the wind in pines, its soft whisper- 


near will add to the perfume. 
in sounds there is a wonderful variety in Nature. 


ing in beech leaves and the sharp rustle it makes forcing 
its way through a brake of bamboo, with many half-tones 
between, give a symphony of which the ear never weartes, 
and a keen gardener loves the soft sound of rain falling 
on parched foliage after a drought. 

Then What 


garden be worth without their dainty plumage and joyous 


there is the charm of birds. would a 


song! And if any crabbed gardener objects that they 
take their toll of bud and fruit, | would reply, ** Freely 
ely When we taken 


ordinary precautions to cuard our crops Wwe Can console 


ve have received — fr give.” have 


ourselves for some depredations by thinking how lavishly 
Nature pours out blossom and fruit and seed far bevond 
our deserts, and how richly the birds repay us for what 
they take. Perhaps, too, we might suffer less if we 
remembered their wants, and kept a supply of household 
scraps and seeds within their Ie ach, and, above all, never 
forgot to fill their bath daily 

And at the last we come to “the joy of the whole 


the exquisite shapes and colours in the flower 


with fresh, clean water. 


earth ~ 
world and the ever-growing wonder in our minds how and 
why Nature should create the plants in such endless 
variety of form. No two leaves or blossoms on any plant 
are quite alike, and yet a standard pattern would have 


functioned equally well. Is it because all forms of life 
on this earth issue from the Master-Mind * for whose 
pleasure they are. and were created ” ? 
* And yet the fool contends that God is not. 
—> Not God ? in gardens when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign, 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 
}. E. Srrox 


Correspondence 
THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 
[Tne Prospiem ov Brine « Woman.] 

of politic 3 
But is the 


The answer, though 


Sir, -Ifousing has been called the major problem 
by one of your correspondents in this column. 
house, or what it contains, the greater ? 
Benjamin Kidd once declared 
But 
it is social disintegration of which 
Let me explain why. 


unmathematical, is obvious. 
that woman was the psychic centre of social integration. 
we know no integration ; 
woman forms the psychic centre. 

Woman, by the wisdom of Nature, conforms far 
type than man, and through her the extravagances of the 


more to 


whether valuable or harmful, are preserved from 
and unmodified the 
This biological truth is at the moment suffering contradiction. 
Adam has always delved and is still delving, but Eve has 
Man from 
He has varied and always will vary the means 


male sex, 


passing unpruned down generations. 


ceased to spin. time immemorial has been the 


breadwinner. 
of winning bread, as it suits his genius better to collect rags 
King but the 
make money, annex a wife, beget a child. 


been 
There 


and bones or to write Lear, system has 
the same 
seemed no real reason why woman should ever be anything but 
she who is annexed, and but for the Christian Religion the prob- 
lem of being a woman might never have come into existence. 
Christ treated women as ordinary human beings, and the idea 
Was so original that it grew through the centuries into one of 
Church, 


like the cow in India, became sacred, a superstition which in 


the obsessions of the and woman in Christendom, 
England received encouragement from her two clever queens, 
Klizabeth and Victoria. 

Then the Higher Education set in. The Higher Kducation 
of women was a movement on the part of educated men who 
were no longer interested in women as sacred, or no longer 
deceived by their sacredness, to make women like themselves. 
The views of the Christian Religion were too firmly embedded 
for them to ring the changes by restoring the idea that woman 
was less than human. <A general levelling of the sexes was 
jnaugurated, the very process placed in the hands of women, 
that start without delay. One 


fession after another was thrown open to women, no know. 


their education might pro- 


ledge denied them, and the levelling extended even into moral 
and The birth 
published abroad in order to dispense with one law 


man and another for the woman. The 


control were 
the 


men in Paris who tell 


surtorial territories. secrets of 


for 


all the women in Christendom what they must wear, designed 
clothes so masculine that women had to modify their figures 
being through the ages 
thes 


mothers 


before they could be inserted intc them ; 
and 
plished this in less than a dozen years, 


ingenious, “acco 


and 


trained to obedience naturally 
how 
produce girl babies guaranteed never to lose their fiatness. 
But no had 
plished than man grew bored with his experiment, and Mr. 
A. P. Herbert writes : * I like them fluffy.” But it is too late 
to like them fiuffv. Adam, still delving while he experiments 
with But Eve, with 
the typewriter substituted for the spinning-wheel, haunted 
by all the individuality and independence so 
suddenly thrust upon her, is crying, ** Ishmael, thy 
and straining into the future for a signpost back 


soonel this enormous revolution been accom- 


Eve, doesn't see what has happened. 
horrors) of 
name is 
Woman,” 
into the past. 

Sir, vou may say this is nonsense. But you must agree that 
no one likes the Modern Woman, least of all the Modern 
Woman herself. (Man after all can escape to his club. Or he 
can gotosea, She has no escape from herself.) Let us consider 
the position of the Modern Woman 
best that Higher Education can give her, the sure recipe for a 
When she comes down from Somer- 


one who has received the 


full, free, satisfied life. 
ville or Newnham or the Slade. supposing she does not dwindle 
shortly into a wife, what does she do? She may teach in a 
school ; but in nine cases out of ten it is prudence, not inclina- 
tion, that takes her there, for if she hates anything more than 
the Modern Woman it is the Modern Schoolgirl. She may find 
employment in business or in art or in one of the professions, 
but in practically every case she is forced to discover that her 
brain is inferior to a man’s brain, her physique not to be com- 
pared with his, her staying power deficient, her supply of ambi- 
tion almost negligible, and everywhere, growing like black- 
berries, are men, more eflicient and better qualified. The 
community has very little need for her. For two kinds of 
work, women always have been exclusively and_ specially 
suited, but the Higher Education, being interested solely in 
making women like men, refuses to touch either of them. Asa 
result the pay is so poor and conditions so hard, they offer 
forms of voluntary martyrdom rather than careers. I mean, 
of course, hospital nursing and domestic service. And mar- 
riage, the escape, if it does not consist of a combination of 
nursing and domestic service with no pay and no conditions, 
yet involves constant dissipation of the energies upon social 
and domestic trivialities. These trivialities are often pleasant 
enough in themselves, and were formerly no trial, but how can 
they be anything but intensely irtmating to women aware of 
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iniellectual values, and intensely conscious of the mortality 
of the flesh and the immortality of the mind ? 
“Rapid falcons in a snare, 
Condemned to do the flittings of a bat.” 

Marriage is seldom happy unless the woman’s individuality 
is to a large extent sunk in her husband's. But to turn my 
opening axiom right side up, the less cannot contain the 
greater, and the individuality of the modern woman, 
incubus though it is to all concerned, is a greater thing than 
the individuality of the modern man. Women have always 
felt more than men, but the balance was kept by their knowing 
so much less. Now that balance is upset. When we con- 
sider what education has done for the psychic centre of the 
social order, we cannot wonder at the present disintegration. 

Modern woman is often obliged—it follows naturally from 
her occupations—to live in large female communities, and 
this, in spite of the conventional tradition, is foreign to her 
nature and a cause of much distress. It is sometimes con- 
sidered a slur upon women that they have so little love for 
their own sex in the mass, but in fact the gregariousness of 
men is one of their least admirable characteristics. It 
encourages mainly inferior forms of humour, beer-drinking, 
politics and gossip (to which last, it is now well known, men are 
far more addicted than women). A crowd is not company ; 
it is not even humanity ; it is cruder than a farmyard, for 
cheering and booing are its only noises. 

The revolt of women against herding might be avoided if 
club and college and institutional life had reduced them to the 
contented animalism of the male, but it has, as a matter of 
fact, only sharpened their already acute sensibilities. 

Woman in the past dealt with small mixed groups of 
humanity—male and female relatives, children, domestics 
and tradespeople. The Modern Woman is for the main part in 
contact with other Modern Women, beings as subtly and 
finely organized as herself and passing through the same types 
of experience. Her social faculties (in the widest sense) are 
consequently over-exercised and over-excited, and an atmo- 
sphere created which fosters profound understanding of life 
and remarkable critical abilities, but which saps the nervous 
system of all the resources necessary for original intellectua] 
work or artistic creation. The generations have produced one 
woman artist of first rank—Jane Austen. Perhaps she would 
have written Emma under any circumstances, or in any 
age; but it is more than probable that her secret strong 
allies were no other than the so limiting circumstances and 
the unenlightened age. 

We can never return to the age of Jane Austen. We have 
entered the Golden Age of the Female Sex, from which we 
benefit as much as the child painted gold for Queen Elizabeth's 
coronation, who was found stiff and dead on its swing at the 
end of the day. The Age must run its destroying tragic 
course, and the Higher Education of Woman, a scaly, fire- 
breathing monster, gives daily proof of its appalling vitality. 

That this number of the Spectator may fortune to fall into 
the hands cf St. George is the sincere wish, Sir, of Yours, &c., 

I.yn Luoyp Irvine. 


A Letrer FROM BUDAPEST. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 


Sir,—Many things have been happening in Budapest in the 
last few weeks. The reception and rejoicings in connexion 
with the visit of Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, perhaps, have been 
most apparent. The nonsensical rumours published in 
certain places of the throne of Hungary being offered to an 
English magnate, are unfriendly and unfair in addition to 
being ridiculous. Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, before leaving 
Hungary, made presents amounting to over £1,000 to various 
charities, in Budapest mostly, Lord Rothermere having 
himself previously subscribed large sums to the same or 
similar ones in the provinces. Impressions of witnesses are 
to the effect that the visitor behaved generally with becoming 
modesty and exercised the greatest tact. 


The time has now come for sport. Football still continues 
and many cights are seen practising in the neighbourhood of 
the Margaret Island. The great river is now at its best and 
though Pest is hot, tere is always a pleasant breeze by its 
sides. Expenses are said to be slowly going down, but so 
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far the descent is. imperceptible. Living is not cheap— little 
if anything below the cost in London, 

Talking of the Crown of Hungary, it is not so well known 
as it should be that, besides the young son of the late Emperor 
Prince Otto (now a boy of 16) whom certain Hungarian 
magnates speak of as their King, there are other Habsburgs 
who are Hungarians, notably the family of the great Palatine 
Joseph, who assisted Szechenyi in his endeavours to raise 
Hungary a hundred years ago. This family is now repre- 
sented by the Archduke Joseph, well-beloved general in the 
War, and his son Joseph Franz, a doctor of philosophy, 
intelligent and charming, who has for wife the Princess Anna 
of Saxony, a lady distinguished for her beauty as well as her 
attainments. 

There is another Archduke, Albrecht, an intelligent man 
and a good sportsman, whose father, still living, leads the life 
of a country gentleman and is known as the ** Butter Arch- 
duke,” a term rather of commendation than reproach. So 
that it may be said that there are at least three possible 
candidates for the Crown of St. Stephen. The Hungarian 
Habsburgs have the advantage of being free from all suspicion 
of hankering after the flesh pots of Vienna. 

However, as Count Bethlien has wisely and tactfully said, 
at the present time there is no throne question. 

Among other events may be mentioned the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Pester Lloyd newspaper, of no great 
interest outside Hungary, perhaps. Being the only German 
newspaper this journal is relied upon by the great majority of 
foreigners in Budapest, and indeed in Hungary, for their 
news of things in general. The tone of the paper is on the 
whole favourable to Government and generally accurate. 
Commercially it is the leading paper. 

nother event interesting to Europe is the eighty-third 
birthday of Count Albert Apponyi, justly called ** the grand 
old man” of Hungary. With his wonderful linguistic attain- 
ments—he can speak at least five languages, one as well as 
the other—it is to be hoped that he may still have many years 
before him to serve his country. 

The Stock Exchange does not show signs of recovery from 
the stagnation of months, and, indeed, one may say almost 
years, and people begin to think that it never will. 

Another matter of interest to English music lovers is the 
appearance for the first time in England of the Hungarian 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Budapest. This orchestra was 
founded ia 1853 and now celebrates its seventy-fifth year of 
existence by appearing in England. The founder was Franz 
Erkel ; the present conductor is Ernst von Dohnanyi. Before 
him were, among other famed Hungarians, Franz Liszt and 
Hans Richter. The first appearance will be on June 15th, 
at the Queen's Hall. 

I have omitted to mention the reception given to Sir Robert 
Baden Powell by the Hungarian Boy Scouts, and it deserves 
a mention if only for the fact that on his inspection of the 
boy scouts, 6,800 boys marched past and went through many 
exercises in pouring rain with a nasty wind blowing. The 
inspection was really an inspiration, showing Hungary at 
her best.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Yoctr Buparest CORRESPONDENT. 


Poetry 
The Scout 


Down came the horseman 
Through the silent wood, 
Like a tide of light, 

Like an ocean flood. 


Conies and foxes, 
Every wildwood thing 
Crouching in fright, 
Heard the hard hooves ring 


g. 
Clean as a meteor, 

Sharp as folding flame, 

He circled and vanished 
Swift as he came. 


Ricnarp Cuurcu. 
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The League of Nations 
The Council Holds its Fiftieth Meeting 


Say what you will about the League of Nations, the holding 
of its fiftieth event, 
especially for those of us 
sit and watch this morning's proceedings and cast their minds 
back to that January day in 1920 at the Quai d°Orsay when 
M. Léon Bourgeois opened the first Council, with 
Lord Curzon sitting as British representative and Mr. Lloyd 
George, then Prime Minister, among the audience. 

It was unfortunate from a spectacular point of view that 
M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann, two men who have done very 
much in recent years for the Council's prestige, were both kept 


Council meeting is something of an 


not so very numerous— who could 


League 


away by illness, and it might perhaps have seemed desirable 
to some that the President of the Council on this rather notable 
occasion should be some statesman of world-reputation. 
On the other hand it is not an inappropriate testimony to 
the universality of the League that the luck of the alphabet 
should have carried the Cuban delegate to the chair this time. 
Presiding over the Council is not a very arduous task. and in 
any case gifts of chairmanship do not reside with representa- 
tives of Great Powers alone. 

Geneva, it is proper to add here, has shown particular 
appreciation of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s presence this week. 
There was some anxiety lest the absence of his two principal 
colleagues should lead him to feel that the Council would 
hardly be important enough to necessitate a journey from 
England in the week Parliament was resuming (and 
other things were happening near Epsom). The fact that 
the Foreign Secretary still keeps his record of attendance at 
Council meetings unbroken is taken as a welcome and con- 


when 


vincing testimony to his faith in the League. 

And there are in point of fact enough questions of importance 
before the Council this week to justify abundantly the presence 
of the British Foreign Minister 
of Europe is a matter of legitimate concern to the Minister 
in charge of British foreign policy. Some of them, like the 
Polish-Lithuanian affair, have been the Council 
again and again and a good deal of impatience is manifested in 
some quarters at the failure to dispose of them finally. Well, 
they ought to be disposed of. But limits to the 
League’s powers. It is juridically in no position to say to 
this State * Do this,” and sit back in the certainty that the 
State concerned will forthwith do it. That day is not vet in 
sight, for it must always be remembered that a League equal 


so far as the general peace 


before 


there are 


to imposing its will on, say, Albania, must be a League equal 
to imposing it just as decisively on Great Britain or Italy. 
States may not be in reality equal, but you cannot discriminate 
between them as League members. 

There is another point to bear in mind. Nothing would be 
more satisfactory than that the League should show itself 
capable of polishing off three or four obstinate international 
differences in sittings of a single week with thirty or forty 
other questions of greater or lesser importance to clear up. 
But if comparison is made between the time ordinary personal 
litigation takes in British courts, or inter-Dominion litigation 
before the Privy Council, and the months spent at Geneva on 
straightening out relations between two dissentient countries, 
the League comes not so badly out of the contrast. Expecta 
tions of excessive speed are to be deprecated. 

It is worth making that the moment 
when I am compelled to be writing this it is still doubtful 
what success the Council will achieve in tackling its problems 
this time. We shall no doubt hear the end of the Hungarian 
machine-gun affair. There the 
Hungarian Government of any violation of treaty obligations, 
and though the French are free to seize the opportunity to 
enlarge on the sanctity of treaties the machine-gun incident 


point because at 


was no evidence to convict 


itself must now be buried, excepting so far as it impels the 
Council to give more power to the President of the moment 
to take urgency action when necessary, between meetings. 

Sut the Polish-Lithuanian 
The stone-walling capacity of M. Voldemaras, the Lithuanian 
dictator, is inexhaustible. Everyone thought the beginning 
of the end of the trouble nad come last December, when, at 


controyersy is another story. 


Council, Pilsudski and 
declared that the 
maintaining towards Poland 
followed the 


nocturnal meeting of the 


shook 


of war” 


a sudden 


hands, and Lithuania 


had 


nothing 


Voldemaras 

“ state she 
was abolished. But 

Poland still holds Vilna—-with a valid judicial title, since the 

Ambassadors awarded it to her in 1923 —and 

he will retain it unless 


Yet the 
have just declared 


been 
has abolition, 
Conference of 
everyone, Lithuania included, knows 
the country altogether. 
in their new and constitution. 
again that Vilna is their capital, and the negotiations directed 
the 


between these tw 


breaks up Lithuanians, 


amended 
towards establishment of normal commercial relations 
y adjacent countries have made not a single 
inch of headway. 

This cannot go on As Mr. William Martin (who 
wrote on this page in last week's Spectator) has pointed out in 
the Journal de Geneve Lithuania is adopting towards Poland 


dare 


for ever. 


an attitude she would not to assume if the League of 
Nations were not there to protect her from the normal conse- 
The 


shelter to that sort of conduct. 


quences of her policy. League was never meant to give 
Yet the League is powerless 
to impose a solution on Lithuania. It can no more require 
that country to establish normal relations with Poland than 
it could require Great Britain to establish normal relations 
It can only try once more what combined 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, as the principal 


with Soviet Russia. 
pressure will do. 
Foreign Minister present, will have a good deal of responsi- 
bility to bear, but he is understood to have dealt firmly with 
M. Voldemaras in London last month, and he is not likely 
to shrink from saying publicly here very much what he said 
privately there. 

But while these matters and less agitating questions like 
the Health 
beneficent activities must be dealt with separately here when 
ticked off one by 
question, not on 


work of the Committee (whose manifold and 


one on 
the 


others in 


opportunity offers) are being 
the Council 
agenda at all, which is rightly 


the minds of those who see world-aiiairs in true perspective. 


there is one 


agenda, 
overshadowing ull 


What eifect will the new developments in China have on that 
country’s relation to the League ? The position at this moment 
The League, tike the British Government. and 
American and Japanese, 
the Northern 


has to-day ceased 


is fantastic. 
the French and the Italian and the 
throughout been in relation 

Government in China. That Government 
Its master, Chang Tso-lin, has evacuated 


has only with 


to exist. Peking. 

Yet the Chinese representative on the League 
Mr. Cheng Lo, Chinese Minister— Minister, that 
the Northern Government— in Paris. He 


Council is 
is to say, of 


comes to Geneva 


because he has come regularly since last December. No 
Western State has recognized any Government in China 
except his. The Nationalists have made no attempt to 


appoint anyone in his place. So Mr. Cheng Io comes again 
and he is duly charged with presenting to the Council various 
questions with which it has to deal. 

But that, of cannot go on. The 
impossible for Mr. Cheng Lo himself, and he is sufliciently 
liked here to be the object of considerable sympathy. The 
question is when the transition will come. If the Nationalists 
approach Geneva after this Council meeting ends there will 
be time to consider action, and Ict the situation in China 
itself crystallize, between now and the end of August, when the 
Council next But having reached 
Peking, the Nationalist leaders call on the Council, as they 
Article XI. of the 


Japanese 


course, position is 


assembles. suppose, 


did not a fortnight ago, to consider under 
League Covenant the affray between Chinese and 
at Tsinan-fu. The appeal then fell to the ground because it 
did not emanate from a recognized or effective Government. 
With the Nationalists established in the former Northern 
capital, that attitude on the League's part will be impossible, 
It could be adopted only at the alienating the 
Nationalists completely and convincing them that the League 


risk of 


was their foe, not their friend. 
Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 


Geneva, June 4. 
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Country Life 


TrovutLess Rivers. 

Why there are no trout in some of our rivers, once alive 
with them, was an inevitable question in the mind of 
everyone who was present on the banks during the first week 
of June. Seldom did any stream—even on the Marne, where 
the air may be dark with Mayfly—put forth more life than, 
for example, the upper reaches of the Lea. The Mayfly 
were in thousands, the gnats in myriads, and earlier the 
caddis flies had been as many as the Mayfly. It is often said 
that trout vanish, not because they are poisoned, but because 
their food is poisoned. This reason, at any rate, for the 
absence of trout is not applicable. Food for all or any fish 
is produced intensively ; and scores of creatures of all sorts 
fleurish in large numbers. Shoals of dace gormandize on 
the Mayfly. The sticklebacks in the shallows are as many 
as the fresh-water crayfish in the depths. Newts are 
numerous. Fresh-water snails are everywhere ; and most of 
the commoner water flies and larvae are multitudinous. 
In face of all this life, some of it delicate enough, it seems 
to me impossible to maintain the theory that the trout find 
the waters in any way malevolent. Why, then, have they 
ceased to be ? * * * * 


A NationaL Dury. 

Now in many countries overseas, especially, so far as my 
experience goes, in Nova Scotia (where the fishing, though 
less well known, is as good as in Vancouver Island), the 
Government have their own trout hatcheries; and the 
maintenance of the fish in the rivers is regarded as a national 
obligation. We do in England greatly neglect our rivers, 
not in one respect only but in many. Moribund mills possess 
mysterious rights and obligations which they do not exercise, 
and no one else takes up the work. Water weed, especially 
water crowfoot, grows so rankly that it arrests the current 
and causes severe local floods or reduces neighbouring fields 
to marsh. The want of the old harrows that used to be 
dragged down the stream allows any foulness to accumulate ; 
and trout are killed, not so much by the amount of poison 
(tar or what not) decanted into the river, as by the amount 
that accumulates on mud and weed. No protective measures 
are taken, and anyone who pleases may cause a block to 
the free flow of the river by stretching wires across. The Com- 
missioners take little heed, and no one at all regards such 
waters as worth restocking. After all, the full title of our 
Ministry is the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Why 
are not fresh water fisheries considered as well as salt? Is 
there any reason why the County Councils should not take 
at least tentative steps to look to their valuable but desp‘sed 
properties, the inland brooks and rivers ? 

* * * * 
In THE MILLER’s STEAD. 

It is not, I think, appreciated by countrymen in general, 
including county councillors, how considerable a change the 
disappearance of the mills involves. With certain fluctuations, 
they have flourished since Domesday and a yet earlier 
date. They were still rich and active fifty years ago. They 
are now, with the very rarest exception, derelict. Here 
and there the enterprising author of some small factory uses 
the water power; but in gencral that, too, goes to waste. 
The old rights and obligations are rather a burden than a 
privilege to the miller or his successors. In any event, 
what exactly are they, and how exercised? We need, I 
think, a new form of organization to succeed one that is 
confessedly derelict. As things are, the only people who 
really care for the rivers are syndicated fishermen who love 
to throw the dry fly. More power to their elbow, and wrist ! 
And, if they do not matter much in the general scheme, they 
pay immense prices for their sport and rightly may claim 
that the presence of quickly growing trout is the best of all 
tests of the general health of the river. The fishermen are 
enemies, the only effective enemies, of pollution; and, 
incidentally, dislike the water ranunculus only less than the 


fly-catching figwort ! 
* * * * 


Durrers’ Forrnicir. 

The period is known among fishermen as the ‘“ Duffers’ 
Fortnight "—-these two wecks when, after two years or so of 
subaqueous life, the perfect phemerid comes to the upper 


} 


air for its day or two of ecstasy. The art of fishing is doubtless 
more finely exercised at other dates; but the man who can, 
but does not enjoy the chance to join the Duffers makes a 
spiritual mistake. The time is a hey-day. Then, as never 
again, all the birds are in song; thenthe stream is yeasty with 
life ; then the air is rich with summer scents, of may, of bean, 
of sweet grasses. The foliage is of the greenest, with here 
and there a laggard ash or acacia or walnut to indicate that 
the spring is not quite over. We fish on these days better 
than we know and return home with more silver booty than 
ever found its way into a creel. 
* * * * 

Tne Lovetiest FLower. 

A gardener, discussing the claim of the new Tibetan poppy, 
Meconopsis Baileyi, to be the loveliest flower that grows, 
says he would put the modern delphinium before it. By a 
rather curious coincidence I saw at a Midland flower show 
that week one of the new light blue delphiniums next door 
to the blue poppy. The poppy was badly grown, the flower 
too mauve, the form of the plant too “ stuggy.” The delphi- 
nium was in perfect shape with as big single flowers—a good 
two and a half inches across—as I have ever seen. So juxta- 
posed there was an astonishing likeness in colour between the 
two. The delphinium so shown was indeed the finer, and 
one realized how much the poppy owes to skill in growing. 
Its colour as well as its form is affected by cultural skill. Is 
it possible, as an amateur botanist years ago claimed to have 
discovered, that flowers owe their colour to the morning sun ? 
Screen them in the early hours and they will fail to achicve 
either the nature or brilliance of their colouring. On this 
subject one of the greatest developers of flowers in this country 
assured me that high cultivation is a potent agent in inducing 
flowers to “sport.” His firm extracted every conceivable 
colour out of the descendants of one small plant of nemesia 
which was orange, as the African nemesia always is. It began 
to sport violently within a vear or two; selection did the rest, 

* * * . 
NEW GRASSES. 

On the subject of scientific selection of plants—some officials 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and other men of science paid 
a visit during the week to Slough to inspect, under the expert 
guidance of Mr. Martin Sutton, the most thorough experi- 
ments ever attempted into the nature of grasses. It is a more 
or less new discovery how widely species of grass differ in 
type; one type, say of cocksfoot, may be as much supevior 
to another type of cocksfoot as one strain of Wyandotte hen 
to another strain. Some grow as many flowering heads as 
others grow green blades. The golfer or bowls player is 
concerned as well as the farmer, though he matters less. 
The isolation in 1904 of a Festuca arenaria (one of the grasses 
Tennyson was proud of knowing) finer and closer than oth: 
is as important to the makers of golf greens as the discovery 
of the tillering qualities of New Zealand cocksfoot to the 
farmer, or of the mysterious Spartina grass to the land re- 
claimers. Along with the grasses at Slough are a great number 
of vetches and clovers, plants of immense value to farmers 
in these days of the return to forage crops. Peculiarly 
interesting to botanists are the contrast of plants (1) crossed by 
bees ; (2) crossed by hand; (3) left to open selection. 

* * * * 

A renewed endeavour to beautify the stern magnificence of 
the new arterial roads is to be made by the Roads of Remem- 
brance Association (47 Victoria Street). The weakness of 
most such associations is to be vague. A quite definite day 
in the best planting month—early November—might be 
selected and each year a special tree selected, to the end of 
focussing public attention on a small and definite point. 
Since tree-planting is likely to be the standard and more 
gencral form of decoration, I would put in a special plea for the 
apple ; and for the sorts that grow big and strong, such as 
Bramley’s Seedling, or Blenheims. The movement chicily 
concerns youth, and might well be organized through the 
elementary schools. Since the County Councils—at last— 
are growing jealous of their scenery, each might be asked to 
select its species of tree. What a vigorous plea for the 
acacia William Cobbett would have put in. 

W. Beacn Tirowas. 
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Letters to 

EMIGRATION AS A CURE FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Siz, Commissioner Lamb, in his article published in the 
Spectator of May 19th, touches too lightly on the political 
dangers of the vacant lands in the King’s Overseas Dominions. 
They are more than a problem: they are a danger. Everyone 
knows the natural dangers of a vacuum. The empty spaces of 
the world, while there are other places densely over-populated, 
are akin to a vacuum and present similar dangers. Pressure 
of population is increasing in many parts of the world, and in 
this connexion the Vossiche Zeitung of Berlin, referring to the 
comparatively unoccupied land of Canada, Australia, and 
other parts of the British Empire, recently pointed out 
“* Europe's right to the use and development of these empty 
but fertile and healthy regions of the British Empire.” ** What 
right,” it is asked, ** has Great Britain to keep her Dominions 
empty?” And the proposal is made that there should be 
“some arrangement by which the League of Nations would 
take charge of settling the vacant spaces of the Dominions.” 

Pressure of population is not confined to Europe—for 
instance, India, China proper, and Japan have a_ total 
population of 750,000,000 in an area approximately the same 
as Australia, whose population is less than 7,000,000. The 
Yellow races have been prevented from entry in large numbers 
to Australia, and the longer entry is prohibited, the greater the 
danger. Forty years ago, when visiting Australia, I found no 
less than a thousand Chinese at Port Darwin. They had been 
dumped there some years previously to build a railway. 

I am not speaking against the Yellow Race. Possibly 
Australia is destined to be populated by British and Chinese. 
After the railway in question had been built (over a hundred 
miles) the Chinese labourers had become builders, 
makers, tailors, and above all they had become gardeners. 
Before these Chinese went there they had not known what a 


cabinct- 


market garden was, having lived on tinned vegetables. On one 
occasion I visited the gaol and found there five out of the 
thousand Chinese and twenty out of the hundred white 


The authorities said they could not do without the 
under proper supervision the Chinese are most 
easy to handle. 

On another occasion when during the war in South Africa 
I was told that the Chinese had been the scum of the mine- 
fields. A British officer then on my ship told me that many 
years ago he took over a big camp of Chinese in Johannesburg 
who had a very bad reputation. but after studying their 
language and conditions he declared them to be 
splendid workers and amenable to law and order when sym- 
pathetically handled. Next to the British the Chinese are the 
most apt colonists; they can adapt themselves to almost 
any circumstances or conditions of climate, &c. 

The only possibility of lessening the pressure is to fill up the 
spaces with white people. If impossible to secure the best, 
we must be content with the second best rather than continue 
to face the threat contained in the present circumstances. 
There is an immense barrage against the overflow of Eastern 
populations, but sooner or later that barrage will be in- 
sullicient. The problem can be likened to a great dam. At 
Ballachulish in the West of Scotland a dam has been erected 
across the Valley, and the accumulates behind it, 
gradually mounting higher and higher. If there 
regulated outlet there would come a time when huge quanti- 
ties of water would break loose and cause immense devasta- 
tion; but the regulated outlet prevents such a disaster, and 
the water which possesses potential dangers is turned to 
peaceful mankind. The 
pressure of The 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Montacu Beavcnamp. 


people. 
Chinese : 


general 


water 
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services which are a blessing to 


population such 
British Empire must be fully alive to them. 


Ebley Court, Stroud, Glos. 


possesses just dangers. 


THE DALTON PLAN 

[To the Editor of the Svecraton.]} 
Sir, -I shall be grateful if you will allow me to correct two 
fundamental and damaging inaccuracies which 
the article on * The Dalton Plan ~ 


appear in 
in your issue of June 2nd, 


the Editor 


The writer states that 
child chooses his own subjects.’ Beth 


The 
statements 


* There are no regular classes. 
these 
are incorrect. 

The Dalton Plan is primarily concerned with the organ- 
ization of the school and of the pupils’ time, and in schools 
where it is adopted the curriculum remains the same. The 
aim of the Plan is to make of the school a co-operative comes 
munity and to develop in the individual initiative and a 
sense of responsibility for his own education. 
of bringing this about, the work which would be covered 
during a month of class lessons is set out in the form of a 
syllabus or assignment and separate rooms are given up to 
the various subjects studied. The hours of study are then 
divided into a free study period —say three hours, and periods 
for class lessons 


As a means 


say two hours. 

This enables a reasonable balance to be struck between 
teaching and learning. The child is free to attack his subjects, 
during the free study period, in any order he pleases, and 
those who find, perhaps, two of their subjects much more 
difficult than the rest are thus enabled to give extra time 
to them, receiving help from the teacher, who is always present 
in the subject room, exactly when they need it. The subject 
antipathies are found to be the subject weaknesses and, in 
overcoming the latter, the former tend to disappear. 

The slow child is no longer harassed by trying to keep up 
with a ceaseless round of class work, and the quick child no 
longer has to mark time while points are explained to the 
slow ones. In the case of illness or absence, the work is taken 
up where it was left. This prevents those gaps so disastrous 
later on in examinations, 

A very complete system of charts enables both teacher 
and pupils to know exactly where they are in the work, and 
the lengthening lines shown on them prove a highly important 
stimulus from the psychological point of view. 

The Dalton Plan has now been in operation in this country 
for eight vears. It has received the highest commendations 
from such educational experts as Sir John Adams, Professor 
T. P. Nunn, and Dr. C. W. Kimmins, and is used throughout, 
or in the top classes of, thousands of schools in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, in British Army schools here 
and in India, in all our Colonies, and in other countries too 
numerous to mention. 


Miss Parkhurst’s book, Education on the Dalton Plan, 
has been translated into seventeen languages, and even 
University Professors have publicly said that they now 


ex-Dalton as he does 
not, on arriving at the University, need to spend a term or 
two in “ learning how to learn,’ but knows all about how to 
organize his time and make the best use of it. 

It is significant that in three Universities in Germany the 
pupils from certain Dalton schools are being admitted without 
any entrance examination, even though they have not, in 
some cases, studied some of the subjects hitherto considered 
essential, the reason given being, that minds trained in this 
way are so keen, so alert, and so in love with work that they 
can do brilliant and original work in a perfectly new subject, 
and are generally far more fitted to benefit by the training 
of the University than the older type of student. 

Visitors from all parts of the world come to see the Dalton 
schools here, and the Polish Education Department have 
invited a party of twenty-four English teachers to visit 
Poland this summer, as the guests of the Government, in 
order to attend a conference of Polish teachers. The English 
teachers, from Dalton schools of all types here, will read 
papers and discuss Dalton work in all its branches with the 
object of assisting the Poles to make a widespread use of the 
Plan in their national system of education. It is expected 
that a very real educational link will thus be established 
between the two countries._-I am, Sir, &c., 

B. Rennit, Hon. Sec. Dalton Association. 

[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s letter. for 
we recognize with her the importance of the Dalton Plan, 
and said as much in the article to which she takes exception. 
We had no space to go into detail, but cannot agree with 
her that our statements were cither incorrect or damaging.— 
Kip. Spectator.} 


recognize with pleasure the scholar, 
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PROHIBITION IN AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 

S1r,— The series of articles entitled ** The United States after 
Thirty Years,’ by J. B. Atkins, has been of great interest 
to me as an American. Unlike most commentators from 
your hemisphere, Mr. Atkins seems actually to have included 
more than New York City in the scope of his observations. 
However, in his article on ** Prohibition,” in your April 28th 
issue, he falls into great error. Speaking of the possible 
nullification of the Prohibition Amendment, he refers to the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, saying :— 

“True, the amendment to the Constitution which gave votes 
to the negroes is completely stultified in the Southern States, but 
there is no fair comparison between that established manoeuvre 
and financial connivance by Congress in defeating one of its own 
measures,’ 

Although a reading of the Fifteenth Amendment would 
show that it clearly does not purport to grant suffrage to 
anyone, yet it has been necessary for our Supreme Court 
explicitly to say several times that it does not grant such 
suffrage. In a leading case-—-United States v. Hiram Reese 
and Matthew Foushee—decided March 26th, 1876, and 
reported in 92 U.S. Reports, page 218, the Court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Waite, stated :— 

* The Fifteenth Amendment does not confer the right of suffrage 
upon anyone. It prevents the States, or the United States, however, 
from giving preference, in this particular, to one citizen of the 
United States over another, on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. Before its adoption, ti%s could be done. 
It was as much within the power of a State to exclude citizens of 
the United States from voting on account of race, &c., as it was on 
account of age, property or education. Now it is not. If citizens 
of one race having certain qualifications are permitted by law 
to vote, those of another having the same qualifications must be. 
Previous to this Amendment, there was no constitutional guaranty 
against this discritnination; now there is. It follows that the 
Amendment has invested the citizens of the United States with a 
new constitutional right which is within the protecting power of 
Congress. That right is exemption from discrimination in the 
exercise of the elective franchise on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

The Southern States have not * stultified ~ the Amendment. 
They have prescribed as conditions requisite to the franchise, 
that the voter shall live within the State, district or precinct 
for a certain length of time; that he shall have registered, 
and, ordinarily, that he shall have paid a poll tax; that 
he shall possess certain educational advantages and be able 
intelligently to answer certain simple questions as to our 
form of government, &ce. These requirements operate to 
disfranchise the greater portion of the negroes, beeause 
many of them take no interest in registering or paying poll 
taxes. A great many change their places of residence 
frequently, and few possess the educational qualifications 
required. 

Certainly, no one can blame the Southern States for this 
incidental result of an attempt to procure an enlightened 
electorate, and our Supreme Court has many times sustained 
the legality of these requirements.--I am, Sir, &c., 

KE. R. CampBener. 

Law Offices of Smith & Brock, Telephone Building, 

Denver, Colorado, 


MR. BERNARD SHAW AND SOCIALISM 
|To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,— If, when Mr. Bernard Shaw was struggling to get his 
early plays produced, the theatre in this country had been 
controlled by a Socialistic State, Mr. Shaw, I suggest, would 
have got no further in the theatrical world than taking money 
at the pit door. 

I am not sure that Mr. Shaw is a dramatist at all. Mr. 
ldoyd George does not become a dramatist when he delivers 
a speech in a theatre-— but this question need not be discussed. 
Mr. Shaw has certainly an original talent, and he owed his 
start to the one man in a score who is prepared to give 
original talent a chance. 

Under Socialism these men would be automatically swamped. 
To-day Mr. Shaw would be sure of having his plays produced 
under Socialism, unless he criticized the Government, which 
he certainly would; but a George Bernard Shaw with no 
reputation was a different proposition. He would have been 
at the mercy of the mediocre minds who would find themselves 


lifted into positions of authority by a popular vote. Perhaps 
Mr. Shaw would mzke theatres the one exception from 
Socialistic control, just as Mr. Tom Johnston, M.P., the editor 
of Forward, might try to make an exception of weekly journals, 
Imagine Mr. Johnston taking his orders every weck from men 
like Mr. Clynes and Mr. Henderson. 

But the restriction that men of original talent in journalism 
and in the theatrical world would suffer under Socialism: would 
be felt by original minds in every walk of life. The Socialist’s 
great stand-by is the expert. Mr. Henry Ford said once 
that if he wanted to kill a rival firm he would endow them with 
experts. Mr. Ford had to get complete control of his own 
business before he could do anything. The experts could 
not see a future for the motor car. The Admiralty experts 
could not sce a future for the steamboat, even after the 
*Comet * had sailed all the way from the Clyde to the Thames 
under its own steam. Stephenson said that he had to fight 
single-handed for the locomotive for twenty years. Even 
after trains were running, the Quarterly Review poured scorn 
on the suggestion that railways could ever take the place of 
the stage coach. During this pericd, no candidate for a 
popular vote, no Government, would have touched Stephen- 
son's invention with a ten-foot pole. 

Joseph Pulitzer, one of the ablest journalists who ever lived, 
told the people on his paper, the New York World, that they 
could spend money on any stunt as an advertisement except 
the idea of a heavier-than-air flying machine. That he regarded 
as quite hopeless. If a paper like the New York World would 
not touch the idea of the flying machine in its critical experi 
mental stege, what Government would have touched it ” 

I advise Mr. Shaw to read carefully the history of inventions 
and consider how the Government of their day would have 
regarded them. He might then reach my conclusion that 
if from the beginning of the nineteenth century the world had 
been controlled by Socialistic governments, there would to-day 
be no locomotives, no steamboats, no telephones, no telegraphis, 
no motor cars, no aeroplanes, no wireless, no X-rays, 
no cinemas.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Peter F. SoMERVILLE. 

Oaklands, 109 Gipsy Hill, Norwood, London, S.b. 19, 


THE PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Sevecravor.|} 

Sir, Impatience and even exasperation are diflicult to 
control as parliamentary decision approaches. Complete 
agreement on the issue is impossible, in regard cither to 
doctrinal contention or the adequacy of safeguards. But 
the Church has a right to be trusted. That is the claim any 
socicty of repute has a clear duty to make, and the Church, 
justified in her representative assemblies, requests Parliament 
to give her full opportunity for the exercise of loyalty to 
a high purpose, which shall override points of disagreement, 
though the disagreement itself is a sign of life and vigour. 

If the doctrinal decisions of the Church Assembly had met 
with universal assent, we might well despair of the Chureli's 
vitality. If the proposed rubrics were universally popular, 
we might well suspect serious lack of backbone in individual 
thought. If alternative services for the Holy Communion 
were welcome to all or a large majority, it would indicate 
that the line of least resistance is necessarily the ideal path. 
It is not ideal, but it is at this moment the only way to 
approach the ideal. Further, if, merely for the sake of a 
dead-alive peace, Protestants should sacrifice their views 
to Anglo-Catholic contention, or Anglo-Catholies succumb 
to the more Evangelistical emphasis, it would simply mean 
that the Church’s leaven is stale. If all effort to repair what 
is worn out, and to renew the best of the past, is to be 
defeated, then the old tiresome bogies of prejudice, intolerance 
and suspicion will have won. 

The main body of members of the Church of Kngland, 
whose Churchmanship makes real demands upon them, 
come with their findings to the Houses of Parliament, and 
ask to be allowed to have the ball at their feet, so as to show 
that spirit which is higher than all the views on which the 
sides differ. The analogy is perhaps a little unfitting, and yet 
it is pertinent. It is no despite to the solemn and _ lofty 
subject to use the metaphors of playing the game and of 
appeal to the general spirit of loyalty and mutual regard, 
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which are of the very essence of the welfare of a fine school or 
University or the best club. The health and = spirit and 
set to a high purpose, 
do not finally depend on the multiplicity or the meticulousness 


morale of a nation or of any society. 


of laws or rules or the interpretation of rules. 


Two sets of Church pe yple larue ly opposed to each other's 


views, each of them disallowing to the other any difference 


of emphasis, wish the revision rejected. Rejection means 


depriving Church people of the opportunity of “ playing 


the game ~ in any high-hearted, honourable, charitable and 
mutually respecting fashion. We ask our national legislators 
to recognize, and to give us a chance of strengthening, that 
esprit de corps which means making room for the work of 
the Holy Spirit within those wide limits which the Church 
under His guidance sees fit to fix, in response to new light 


and fresh needs. Rejection of the proposals of the Church 


} 


Assembly, Bishops, clergy and laity by Parliament would 
in fact amount to the latter taking upon itself to say “ The 
Church cannot be trusted.” The 
spirit of humility, comes to Parliament and strongly claims 
the right to be trusted, a claim) which could not be denied 


Church, in no unworthy 


to any community of repute, or even to a schoolboy in his 
measure, if progress is ever to be made.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Edgbaston, Struart BLore.p, 


BUY BRITISH GOODS 
[To the Editor of the Syecravor.] 
Sir, The question 
appear to concern the character of our external trade rather 


raised in this correspondence would 
than its volume. It cannot, therefore, be settled by any 
mere theory as to the balancing of imports and exports. 
in the long run, be paid 

The question is, what 


No one doubts that imports must, 
for by exports, or their equivalent. 
kind of imports, and what kind of exports ? 

According to the published returns of the Board of Trade 
the proportion of manufactured goods in our imports (retained ) 
and exports (* domestic ) has altered as follows during the 
past sixty vears : 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 

Annual Per cent. Per cent. 

Average. of total. of total. 
1865-1867 .. 15 sii 91 
1883. 1887 .. 20 ee 88 
1927 ae 27 - bald) 


The tendency shown in these figures is unmistakable, 
and it can hardly be regarded as harmonizing with the view, 
some of 


apparently held by your correspondents, — that 


increased imports necessarily involve a corresponding and 
equivalent increase in employment for staple British industries. 
Surely it is as true to-day as in Adam Smith's time that : 
* Almost all countries exchange with one another partly 
native and partly foreign goods. That country, however, 
in whose cargoes there is the greatest proportion of native 
and the least of foreign goods will always be the principal 
gainer."—-I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Grauam ANDERSON, 
The Fields, Broxbourne, Herts. 


WERE THERE MINOAN’ FLEETS ? 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Str,— Your ingenious critic, Mr. Porter, is no doubt well 
able to take care of himself; but he has not replied to Mr. 
Massingham, and perhaps you will allow me to do so. 
Has Mr. Massingham forgotten his Thucydides ? 


* Mivws yap wa Xairaros @y axon vauTricov éxTHoaTo Kal Tis viv 
. : , eer - 
E\nvexis Oaracons émi wrX<ciorov éxparnee . - TO TE AnoriKxoY, ws eins, 
xady pec éx ris Oadacons ep bcov é6varo. Book I. chap. iv. 


When I was a schoolboy, we were led to look on this as legend : 
Sir Arthur Evans has shown it to be history. The * astounding 
statement,” for which “no evidence can possibly exist,” is 
not then Mr. Porter's, but Thucydides’. 

“Minos establiched the first navy that we hear of, and gained 
the command of the greater part of what are now Hellenic waters. 
... He proceeded, it would seem, to drive piracy from the sea 
to the utmost of his power.” 

Nothing could possibly be more explicit. and the facts, 
as revealed by Sir Arthur's assiduous spade, all bear this out. 


iweful Minoans, to which Mz 


belong to a later stage 


The “| habits of the 


Massingham so bellicosely refers 


and were indeed only made possible by Minos’ rule of the seas. 

And there is a moral to this. Over-eager pacifists are secking 
to rewrite history in the supposed interests of world-peace 
But no good cause was ever furthered by misstatement o1 
by the blinking of facts. Whatever the future may have in 
store for this poor battered world, it is very certain t 


the past it based on war. We hope and believe that this stage 
: ; 


is passing away ; but till every corner of the world is civilized 
into loving peace some background of force will still be needed. 
Civilized London still maintains a " Force ~~ of nearly 20,000 
police. Till the last Chinese pirate junk is safely at the bottom 
of the sea the British Navy has work to do for the peace and 
security of the world. ilysteri > Will not help but hinder w riche 
peace.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
] LONI J \ i.e 


Moyse ,, Five Ashes, Susser. 


THE HORNER FAMILY AND 
JACK HORNER” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraronr. 
Sin. --My father, who died in 1874 at the age of 63, used to say 


that every ten years the foolish story to which you have 


“LITTLE 


alluded would come up and I have to refute it 

death our best Somerset county 
\l emnirle 
Street, and formerly a partner in the brewery at Holecombe 


Shortly after his earls 
antiquary or archaeologist was Emimanul Green of 
near Bath, where, indeed, he died only a few vears ago. 
Mr. Green investigated the subject and is reported to have 
At the 
dissolution of the attainted Monastery of Glastonbury, its 


said at the annual mecting of the Society at MMells, 


property being forfeited to the Crown, Melis was bought in 
due form by Mr. Thomas (armiger) and John Horner (generosus) 
The documents are still extant with full stat 

The later descent of the 


property with the Horner family is well known, but there is 


his nephew. 
I 


ment of the amount of money paid 


connected with it locally at least an association with the 
nursery rhyme of * Little Jack Horner.” 
jingles the origin must be sought at a 
The story of Jack Horner, as may be supposed, took the form 
of a popular chap-book, The Pleasant History of Jack 


* Jack Horne: 


\s with othe such 


much earlier date. 


Filorner. 
The verses make no local allusion, beginning 
was a pretty lad, Near London he did dwell, And in the corner 
would he sit In Christmas Holidays.” 
at Cambridge giving the rhvmes dating about 1400 and civing 


There is a manuscript 


an account of the wonders which the hero worked by means 
of a basin (and I was once asked whether my family possessed 
a porringer of antiquity). 

Mr. Green added an interesting idea of his own that the 
ordinary nursery verses might have had a still earlier origin, 
being a translation from Dutch or Low Saxon, beginning 
* Lijtel Jacke Hoornaé,” ending * What a good boy am 1,” 
Am Hey 


amount of money I can get out of a client, being himself a 


and meaning ** what a good milch cow what an 
* jack,” or tonsured ecclesiastical lawyer. This information 
comes from Volume NXNX, of the Somerset 
and Natural History Society x 

89, 90. (It is a New Series, Vol. X., printed 1885.) The 
meeting of the Society took place in 1884 when Mells was 


Archaeological 
Proceedings, part ii., pages 


Visited and my brother J. F. Fortescue entertained the party 
under the presidency of Lord Carlingford at the Manor Farm 
House. 

In 1911 Lord Hylton of Ammerdown was president and 
while visiting Mells after the general meeting at Frome in 
July he concluded his remarks by saying that he need not take 
up time by exploding the legend that the Horner of the time 
of the Dissolution acquired the title-deeds of the Mells Manor 
by “ pulling the plum out of the pie.” He was a well-to-do 
man in the neighbourhood, his family were already owners of 
the (Cirencester) Manor of Cloford, and he paid a considerable 
sum of money for the manor of Mells, 

I trust that this long stery may be regarded as an adequate 
refutation of the foolish idea that we have anything to do 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce WILLIAM Horner, 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


with the nursery rhyme. 
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£300 FOR A TRAP 


[To the Editor of the Spectavor.] 

Sir,—The Council of the R.S.P.C.A., in conjunction with 
the S.P.C.A. of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, have 
decided to offer a prize of £300 for the best rabbit trap cal- 
culated to supersede the cruel steel-toothed trap now in use. 
The Council is anxious to provide as a substitute for the steel- 
toothed trap one which will be acceptable to gamekeepers, 
and will, at the same time, be free from objections relating to 
cruelty. The ideal trap will be simple, portable, safe to use, 
inexpensive, easy of manipulation, effectual without bait, 
and humane by killing outright. The trap must be adapted 
for taking rabbits, and must be small enough to place in 
rabbit holes. 

Traps will be received for competition and trial between 
September Ist and November Ist, 1928, and it is particularly 
requested that competing inventors will not test their traps 
during the early months of the breeding season. I shall be 
glad to send any correspondents particulars with reference to 
the competition, for which there is no entrance-fee.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. G. Fairnoime, 

(Captain), Chief Secretary. 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 

[We cordially congratulate the R.S.P.C.A. and the S.P.C.A. 
of Scotland on their joint action. We hope that a satisfactory 
trap will be the outcome.—Eb. Spectator.] 


A CASHEL GRAVESTONE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sin,—In your issue of May 26th Mr. E. Sinclair Hestell 
quotes an epitaph which he had seen in St. James's Church- 
yard, Ilyde Park-on-the-Hudson, New York, which reads :— 
“Stranger stop and cast an eye! 

As you are now, so once was I, 

As I am now, so you will be, 

Prepare for death and follow me.” 

With two lines of the epitaph I am familiar, as they are 
to be found on one of the old gravestones that cluster round 
the wonderful ruins on the Rock of Cashel, but there the 
epitaph reads :— 

“Remember man as you pass by, 
As you are now, 80 once was I, 
As I am now, so you will be, 
Remember man, Eternity.” 

It would be interesting to know if the monument in the 
New York cemetery has been erected to an Irishman, in which 
case it may be an imperfect remembrance of the Cashel 
epitaph. 

I have seen this happen in an Irish cemetery where the 
intention had obviously been to quote the words on the 


Cashel gravestone.—I am, Sir, &c., Il. M. W. 
Dublin. 
EXPORT OF WORK-WORN HORSES 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In reference to your recent correspondence on _ this 
subject, may we explain that the country is pledged through 
the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, to control the fate of the 
animals now exported under the Board of Agriculture 
veterinary inspection ? 

All horses are passed for work—they go under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts, 1910-14, which decree that no horse shall 
be exported unless “ fit to be conveyed and disembarked 
without cruelty and to be capable of being worked without 
suffering.’ ‘“ Immediate slaughter” is decreed for rejected 
horses found “to be permanently incapable of being worked 
without suffering” ; yet invariably these horses are returned 
alive to the exporter and often ‘“ passed” at another port. 
It would be absurd to legislate for butchery, because we 
lose control as soon as the animals are on board ship. 

Through the misguided action of “ humane” societies, 
“the Act of 1910 for the first time placed on the Ministry 
(of Agriculture) the responsibility for the veterinary examina- 
tion of horses presented for shipment.” In other words, an 
export trade comprising work-worn, diseased, and naturally 
defective horses was made legal in 1910 and placed in the 


hands of a Government Department that holds a strictly 
commercial outlook, strongly desires its continuance and 
controls every facility for it! No horses are “sent for 
butchery “—they are worked or killed as their buyers choose, 
The only way to end the evil is to transfer control : to raise 
the exportation fee from 5s. to £10 through an amendment 
to the Protection of Animals Act, 1911: this on every horse 
exported alive and under the surveillance of the Customs 
officers. The Bil! before Parliament is a ** frame ~ 
any mischief can be fitted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. K. Marriirtw, Hon. Secretary. 
The National Equine Defence League, 
16 Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, N.11. 


into which 


THE OXFORD PRESERVATION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.|} 
Sir, —The Trustees of the Oxford Preservation Trust have 
decided to inaugurate a campaign on July 9th to raise 
£250,000. The purposes for which this money is urgently 
required are: (1) To keep unspoilt the belt of meadow and 
park which still surrounds central Oxford, and is indis- 
pensable to the preservation of its beauty. (2) To preserve 
the old houses which are essential factors in the characteristic 
charm of many of the streets of Oxford, and which are likely 
to be destroyed as commercially unprofitable. (3) To keep 
free from building and open to the public certain tracts of 
land from which can be enjoyed beautiful distant views of the 
ancient city. 

The immediate need of the Trust is £10,600 for the purchase 
of land at Marston. In addition, it needs £100,000 to enable 
it to take advantage of opportunities of service to the City 
as they arise. And it should be able to rely on a further 
£150,000-if it is adequately to fulfil the objects for which it 
has been formed. The campaign to raise these sums will open 
with a dinner under the chairmanship of the Earl of Birken- 
head, at the Hotel Cecil on July 9th, to which all Oxford men 
who have the good of their University town at heart are 
invited. Those desiring to attend it should apply to the 
Secretary, the Oxford Preservation Trust, 17 Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W.1. The cost of dinner tickets, exclusive of 
wines, is 12s. 6d. As accommodation is limited applications 
will be dealt with in the order in which they are received, 
Tickets will be available for wives on application...I_ am, 


TRUST 


Sir, &c., H. A. WynpHAM, 
Honorary Secretary Appeal Committee, 
Oxford Preservation Trust. 
HOLIDAYS FOR THE CLERGY 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir, -May we again ask for the support of your readers on 
behalf of the London Poor Clergy Holiday Fund, which not 
only assists clergy in the London Diocese, but also makes 
block grants to South London (Diocese of Southwark) and 
to London-over-the-Border (Diocese of Chelmsford) ? 

In spite of all the efforts which have lately been made to 
give relief to the poorer clergy, the cost of living still makes 
their lot a hard one. The recent Dilapidations and Pensions 
Acts, although in the long run they may be of help, mean 
at the present time very serious extra expenditure. There 
are also cases of breakdown, weariness, and ill-health, not 
only of the clergy, but of their overworked wives: and so 
the need of the refreshment of a holiday becomes very urgent. 
Last year we made 165 grants, as against 126 in 1921; and 
if those who are just now planning an enjoyable holiday for 
themselves would try to imagine what it would be like to 
be compelled to remain in London the whole year round, 
we are sure a generous response would be made to this our 
sole annual appeal. Donations, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. 
Prebendary Vincent (who has succeeded the Rey. Lewis 
Gilbertson), at St. Martin's Church, Ludgate Hill, ..C, 4.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

EK. E. Hotmes, Archdeacon of London: HENRY 
. KE. J. Bevan, Archdeacon of Middlesex ; 
C. E. Lambert, Archdeacon of Hampstead, 
London Poor Clergy Fund, St. Martin's Church, 
Ludgate Hill, EC. 4. 
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POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tne First Epirion Cius. 

May I be allowed to draw the attention of your readers 
to an event of high importance to all book-collectors and 
bibliophiles? I refer to the inauguration, by H.M. King 
Manuel of Portugal, of the new headquarters recently acquired 
by the First Edition Club, and to the official opening by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon (Director of the British Museum) of an 
exhibition in the clubhouse of books printed by private presses 
in Great Britain and Ireland. It is generally conceded that 
the principal reason for the dispersal of so many fine libraries 
in the past, and the formation of so very few new ones in the 
present. is the isolated position of the average book-collector. 
A central meeting point has always been lacking in England. 
During more than a century that has passed since the founda- 
tion of the Roxburghe Club (probably the first of its kind) 
no bibliographical body in Great Britain has striven to 
maintain a clubhouse wherein bibliophiles could meet others 
exhibit their collections, and exchange 
or gain knowledge. This deficiency has now been remedied. 
Since its inception in 1922 the First Edition Club has 
endeavoured to bring together into effective union the many 
scattered English book-collectors. During the six years of 
its voung life the club has held eight exhibitions, issued 


of similar tastes, 


thirteen publications (in fulfilment of its object ** to improve 
book-production by example “). and it has now been enabled, 
by funds obtained from its own membership, to complete the 
task which from the first it set itself. of maintaining a 
permanent and worthy clubhouse. Those who are interested 
shou'ld communicate with the Club's secretary and founder, 
Mr. A. J. A. Symons, at 17 Bedford Square. The 
subscription rates are: Town members, five guineas per 
annum; country members, three guineas per annum; and 
the first 600 members will pay no entrace fee.—GEorGE C. 
WiLLiamMson, Chairman of the Committee, First Edition Club, 
17 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


SrumMm CHILDREN. 

May I tilt against a short passage in the article which 
appeared in your issue for May 26th under the heading, ** The 
Younger Point of View”? I refer to the sentence “ It is 
in the slums that undesirably large birth-rates are chiefly 
found ~~; and the two sentences which follow it. I believe 
it stands on good authority, and on good evidence, that the 
quality of children born in the slums is, on the average, 
equal to the quality of children born in other surroundings ; 
and that the first mischief is done by slum surroundings in 
infancy and childhood. Apart from this point, 
I would like to express my wish to support the argument 
against slums, and to quote with respectful approval an 


special 


adjacent sentence: “while the desirability of Eugenics 
is in the balance, the necessity of attacking the environ- 
mental side of the problem stands everywhere before us.”°— 
Epwarp Pease, Hinderwell, Yorks. 

Tue FounpDeR or GARDEN CITIES. 

May I ask your assistance in a task which I am privileged 
to undertake in memory of a revered friend ? It was the late 
Sir Ebenezer Howard's wish that I should gather together 
material for the compiling of a memoir. I shall therefore be 
grateful if any of your readers will kindly send me letters, 
papers, books, notes of conversations with Sir Ebenezer, or 
any other material which will help to illuminate the thought 
or life-work of the Founder of Garden Cities. 
of photographs, books or other more intimate personal belong- 
ings connected with the life of Sir Ebenezer Howard—to form 
the nucleus of a Howard Memorial Collection—will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged by me at New Town 
Hostel, Welwyn Garden City.—E. St. Joun Carcuroor (Hon. 
Secretary of the Welwyn Association), 7 Bridge Road, Welwyn 
Garden City, Hertfordshire. < 


Gifts or loans 


CLERKS IN THE SUN. 

Those of your readers who earn their livelihood within 
office walls will be interested to know that a compromise 
has now been agreed upon in regard to the Offices Regulation 
Bill. The original Bill declared existing underground offices 
to be illegal. The new Bill provides that no underground 
offices shall be built in any new building at a greater depth 
than five feet. It is true that the law now proposed does 


fall short of actual practice in certain quarters to-day. The 
more wide-awake modern employer accepts as an axiom 
what his father would have regarded as a revolution: even 
that one-time conservative institution, the Bank of England, 
is putting vitaglass in its new building to Ict the sun through. 
But it is certainly satisfactory that this Bill of 
backed at last by members of all parties. does make it com- 


ours, 


pulsory for every ollice worker to have his or her definite 
supply of fresh air.—P. FriepmMax, Hon. Press Secretary, 
Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries, 1 and 3 Churton 
Street, S.W. 1. 


Tint Grapstonr Dock at Livirpoor. 

One is accustomed to such special accuracy of statement in 
the Spectator that it was the more a matter of surprise to read 
in your issue of May 26th, in the * Letter from a Liverpool 
Correspondent,” such an extraordinary misstatement as 
that Mr. Newell, Engineer-in-Chief to the M.D.H.B., was 
the designer of the great Gladstone Dock. The fact that the 
first opening of this dock system by H.M. the King (accom- 
panied by H.M. the Queen) took place July 11th, 1913, would 
have impressed most Liverpolitans, one would have thought, 
whatever else might be forgotten, and that Mr. T. M. Newell 
only succeeded the late Mr. Anthony George Lyster that year, 
when Mr. Lyster resigned to join the firm of Sir John Wolfe 
Barry and Partners, should make it abundantly clear that 
it was Mr. A. G. Lyster and none other who was designer and 
which fact in no way detracts 
from the credit due to Mr. T. M. Newell for his worthy con- 
tinuing and completing of the same. If Mr. Newell sees the 
mistake he will be the first to correct so flagrant an injustice 
The facts can be easily 


originator of the great work 


to one whose voice is now silent. 
verified in many ways, of course, but details can be found in 
the Supplement to the Liverpool Daily Post for July 18th, 1927. 
—VERITAS, 


Lighter Lyrics 
To Any Exiled Scot 


Tuovcn far you be from Usk or Esk, 

If you will open on your desk 

The map of Scotland, brindled 

With jade, and scrawled with looping burns, 
Then you, before the summer turns, 

May follow, fancy-kindled, 

A stubby pencil-point that leads 

To Ben and Loch by shaws and reeds, 
And where it stays you'll linger 

In—no, I need not be your guide, 

You'll find the place where vou would bide 
And mark it with your finger. 


Then yours will be the mountain mist 
Of silver fraught with amethyst, 

And yours the dappled weather— 
The wind and lull, the rain and sun 
At choice : who reads a map may run 
On dry or dripping heather. 

And yours the laverock’s burbled mass, 
And yours the love of every lass, 
Whose face and form's her dowrie 
From Ailsa Craig to Firth of Forth, 
From Luce to Strathay (in tlie north) 
From Ochil to Blairgowrie. 


You'll need to take no actual stride— 
The crags will rise on either side. 
You will not need to clamber 

But yours will be the calling hills, 
And every little pool that spills 
From opal into amber. 

And yours will be the pearly days, 
The singing names of Bens and Bays, 
Until you close the covers : 

For names on maps are magic runes, 
And printer's inkéd burns have tunes 
To cheer all Scottish lovers. 





—— 
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Some Books 


Ture can be no doubt that, as a whole, the Bonapartes 
were a most remarkable family. As Mr. Walter Geer points out 
in his interesting volume, Napoleon and His Family (Allen 
ved Unwin, 18s.), they were overshadowed by their famous 
brother, to whom they owed their titles and wealth, and 
to whom they showed themselves, with the exception of 
the gay Pauline, almost uniformly ungrateful. Lucien, 
indeed, retained his Republican independence, and. oddly 
enough, when the crash came, carried his Princedom of 
Canino, a thing of purchase, into the world of the Restoration: 
But, then, again, it had been Lucien who, by his presence 
of mind, had won the 18th Brumaire for Napcleon. Louis, 
King of Holland, became a hypochondriac ; Jéréme, King of 
Westphalia, was a fool. Yet the former had to suffer much 
from Napoleon's demands, till he could for his kingdom's 
sake suffer no more; and Jéréme, a failure in Russia, fought 
well at Waterloo. Mr. Geers object is to trace the fashion in 
which the family depreciated and thwarted the Emperor, 
who really was remarkably affectionate and forgiving, in 
spite of his arbitrariness. Add the fact, which nobody 
denies, that he never failed in his dutifulness to that very 
great woman, his mother, who laid every penny of her fortune 
—and she had always saved for “the rainy day “-—at her 
son’s feet after Waterloo, and we get a nobler estimate of the 
Emperor's character than it was once the fashion to depict. 
But Mr. Geer misses one point. Madame Mére had been 
Letitia Ramolino, and from that aspect her family -was not 
only a Corsican clan, with Corsican characteristics, but 
of princely Italian descent. The father, also, came of good 
Italian stock. This accounts for the case of the sisters’ 


Italian alliances—-Prince Borghese was husband to one 
al 


and their not unsuccessful rule over Lucca, Piombino, Guastalla, 
and Naples. And Feseh, the uncle, was a Cardinal—not 
by Napoleon's influence. But it may account also for another 
quite extraordinary fact, the perfect naturalness with which 
the Bonaparte brothers wore their crowns. No one—not even 
Wellington, to whom Joseph in Peninsular days was always 
“the King of Spain “—-seems to have felt any incongruity. 
Mr. Geer’s informative book, which has fifteen illustrations, 
is, we imagine. the first of two volumes, since its records 
only extend to 1809. 
* * % * 

The Scottish Liberal Association has issued a volume, 
The Scottish Countryside, inquiring into the state of agricul- 
ture, and especially into the lamentable decrease of the 
population, especially of the farmworking population, from 
East to West and North to South. Everybody is dimly 
aware that emigration has been draining the Highlands and 
Tstands of many of its young men, unable to obtain either house 
or holding of their own; but the statistics of depopulation 
given in this book are not only sensational in their numbers, 
but in the fact that the decrease applies to every district in 
Scotland except the Lothians. It applies to the Border 
counties, where increase in the size of farms has driven out 
workers, and to Aberdeenshire, where agriculture is highly 
organized. The farm-servants are acknowledged to be a 
skilled, intelligent and industrious race; and, since they are 
departing between the ages of twenty and thirty, having no 
decent houses in the present, and no hope for the future, it is 
etident that the nation is steadily losing some of its best 
blood. A hundred years ago agriculture was the chief industry 
of Scotland ; now it takes fourth place, even though the work 
of land reclamation has been carried on with great spirit by 
tenant farmers and smallholders. Various remedial measures 
are suggested ; and more attention to afforestation is urged as 
providing more opportunities for labour, besides being neces- 
sary in itself. Protest is entered against the ravages of game, 
and the substitution of luxury values for real values in the 
extension of deer forest. The Highland problem gets special 
attention and deserves it. for the crofter, with his amazing 
devotion to a barren soil, is a type we cannot afford to lose. 

. * * * * 

The Reformation in Scotland having been a furious matter, 
of its abbeys, priories and cathedrals only lovely fragments 
remain. But its nobles, haughty and violent, were always 
builders, partly for security's sake, partly from pride, so that 


of the Week 


Scotland is indeed a castellated country. The spirit of the 
French Renaissance touched their mediaeval keeps, which 
first broke into ornament at the top, beyond reach of an enemy, 
and next threw out wings of romantic grace. Then the castle- 
building impulse ran from Ayrshire to Shetland, where Earl 
Patrick began his famous and unlucky palace. The fine 
insolence of the castle of this period is perhaps best seen in the 
Highland regions, where the owners were not rich enough to 
rebuild and alter in the destructive eighteenth century. But 
Mr. Hannan in Fumous Scottish Houses, The Lowlands 
(Black, 12s.), has no difficulty in finding fifty Lowland 
houses of great beauty and variety to illustrate and describe. 


Few castles indeed could outdo the superb attack of 


Thirlstane, ail its perpendicular lines rushing to the 
sky, its turrets grouped audaciously, its delicate classic 
balustrades slung round it like carcanets. Hybrid styles 
compose very well with the Scottish landscape. Cassilis 
House, with its five little fairy hills, and its crowstepped 
gables, Culzean Castle rising above the sea-edge, Traquair 
House lost in a neculiar sweetness of dreaming, Hawthornden, 
deep in its precipitous valley, Balearres House, half classic, 
half Gothic, with great terraces and yews, freakish Baleaskie, 
Bemerende of the irregular roofs, are all here ; but indeed, all 
the fifty are fascinating. They have green lawns. rushing 
or gliding water near them, sunken gardens and great pots of 
flowers reminiscent of Italy. The illustrations to this book 
are singularly clear; and the letterpress is only too brief. 
It is a pleasure-giving volume. 
* * * - 

We have previously reviewed that admirable publication, 
The Europa Year Book (Routledge, 21s.). The new issue is a 
hundred and fifty pages larger than that of 1927. The section 
entitled ** Survey of Economic Conditions “ has been improved 
by many important tables and pages. The League of Nations 
section is given double the space and is now an invaluable 
guide to those interested in League matters. The ** European 
Who's Who” contains several thousand additional entries. 
As a guide book to the international mind of Europe, which is 
so splendidly developing, there is no better publication than 
this. We welcome it to our library shelves, where it will be 
often consulted, as was its predecessor. Those who do not 
yet know Europa should make haste to see a copy. 

* * * * 


Mr. George Birmingham's Bible question book, Do You 
Know Your Bible? (Gollanez, 3s. 6d.), will be very popular 
with our readers, to judge by the interest in our general know- 
ledge questions. We cordially recommend it and echo Canon 
Hannay’s hope that this book will do something to encourage 
the reading of Holy Scripture. 

* * * * 

The Nonesuch Press send us their sumptuous edition of 
Harvey's De Motu Cordis (price 25s.), issued on the occasion of 
the tercentenary celebration of the first publication of the 
text. It is a beautiful book, printed in beautiful type. 

* * * * 

(* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge 

Competition ” will be found on pages 886 and 889.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of £5 for the best suggestions, 
written on the back of a postcard, as to what to do “if J 
had £50,000 to give away.” The Rev. R. V. H. Burne, who 
has suggested this Competition, writes : 

* One has often been struck by the curious use that millionaires 
make of their surplus money, and has thought that one could have 
made better use of it, given the opportunity. But on thinking it 
out, one begins to see how very diflicult it is to give away money 
on a large scale without doing harm to the recipients. Your 
millionaire readers might, perhaps, welcome the hints that the 
Competition would afford ! ” 

The Editor agrees that this is a Competition whose results 
might possibly be of real service to the world. Entries must 
be marked * Competition,” and reach this office by first post 
on Monday, June 25th, 
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A Great General 


The Life of General Lord Rawlinson of Trent from his 
Journals and Letters. Edited by Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice. (Cassell. 25s.) 

THE Life of Lord Rawlinson is a model of what military 

biography should be. Rawlinson was an easy subject because 

his career was never controversial: but in a much more 
serious sense he was a difficult subject, because he had so 

little angularity and eccentricity ; because he was simply a 

model English officer, who never attained to one of the dram- 

atic positions. Yet Sir Frederick Maurice has written a book 
which enables us to know and judge the man and which also 
throws a clear steady light from an individual career upon the 

European War. What is more, the book convinces us that 

Rawlinson, who until he took command-in-chief of India in 

1920 always acted under orders, was a soldier of first-class 

insight and judgment. His reputation suffered because the 

Battle of Loos was fought under his command : but we learn 

now that the disastrous handling of those two new divisions 

which were thrown in was not imputable to the corps comman- 
der. Lord French insisted on keeping them in gencral reserve. 

Even so, more detail on this matter would have been desirable. 

But it is only fair to remember that Sir Frederick Maurice 
was under the temptation to relate the entire history first of 
the South African War and then of the struggle in France. 
He has with admirable skill selected the points at which 
pretty full detail must be given—‘or instance, the attempt 
to defend Antwerp, and, outside of Rawlinson’s personal part, 
about the Russian adventure which followed the general 
cessation of hostilities. The latter passage is very well 
handled. 

Further—and this must be said even though it may injure 
the book’s sale—there is not a malignant and scarcely even 
an adverse criticism of any other soldier in these pages, and 
even politicians get fair play. It is in. great measure a 
eulogy of Lord Kitchener, about whom Rawlinson said: ** He 
seemed to see just half as far again into the future as anyone 
else, and the qualities that I most admired in him were his 
determination and his imagination.” It is noteworthy that 
Rawlinson agreed with Kitchener that self-government must 


be given to ail the Boers when Milner was for abolishing it, 
even in Cape Colony. 

On the whole, the section of most interest as it concerns 
the future is that of Lord Rawlinson’s Indian period. He 
was perfectly willing for the Indianization of the Indian Army, 
but thought it might take as much as two generations, because 
the young Indians do not show much desire to undergo the 
necessary training. Arguments from Japan’s success did not 
move him: Japan. he said, was a nation and ardently patriotic ; 
India was a continent and had no patriotism. That is a 
hard saying, but deserves consideration the more because it 
comes from one who was the warin admirer of many native 
Indian soldiers, and whose father before him had spent a life 
on Indian problems and shown brilliant insight. 

Another thing should be noted. Lord Rawlinson was a 
distinguished staff officer; as Commandant at Camberley 
after the Boer War, he was the first to popularize the Staff 
College and diffuse higher training. But he had very wide 
experience of command in South Africa and in France: and 
he thought that promotion came too often through staff 
service and too seldom through command : 

“The able and ambitious man,” he says, ‘ has found it a positive 


handicap to command his regiment Robertson rose from pei- 


vate to Field Marshal without even commanding anything bigger 
than a corporal’s guard. Henry Wilson went from Second- 
Lieutenant to Field Marshal, having commanded a_ provisional 
battalion for a year and an army corps a few months.” 

Rawlinson and Wilson up to the European War had run neck 
and neck: but in the war Rawlinson commanded first a 
division, then a corps, then an army—and always where the 
fight was hottest. He was never a Field-Marshal. But his 
life contains a great deal more about men and the deeds of 
men than is to be found in recent biographies of Field-Marshals. 

On his sixty-first birthday he was playing polo successfully 
in a tournament, a proof of wholly exceptional physical fitness 
at his age. A few weeks later poor “ Rawly,” as he was 
affectionately known to all those who served under him, 
succumbed unexpectedly under an operation without rallying. 
The athlete and the sportsman often end suddenly like this. 
There is a touch of cuthanasia about such an end, 


Lord Curzon’s Indian Viceroyalty 


The Life of Lord Curzon. Bythe Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. ii. 
Viceroy of India. (Benn. 2Is.) 

Lorp RoNALDSHAY’S second volume is immeasurably better 
than his first, because of the unity of its subject. This unity 
he has observed, with an almost excessive fidelity, for in all 
these 424 pages only one figure is presented. Lady Curzon 
is seen—but literally as a part of the central personage : 
Lord Kitchener, the great opposite in Curzon’s final duel, 
is suggested. yet not adequately ; indeed the only thing which 
gives vitality to the impression is a phrase of Curzon’s: *‘ He 
stands aloof and alone, a molten mass of devouring energy 
and burning ambitions without anybody to control or guide 
it in the right direction.” 

Yet, after all, what that powerful sentence conveys is not 
so much Kitchener as Curzon; for implicit in it is the 
Viceroy’s assumption of his right and power to control even 
this clemental. The end was a crash, inevitably. Both 
men wanted to be autocrats: but Kitchener carried more 
weight, and instinctively he acted on the knowledge that 
no Government could face his resignation. He was a legend, 
Curzon was not; and when the ultimate appeal came to be 
made, though argument and precedent, and even the mass 
of articulate authorized and informed opinion in India, might 
be with the Viceroy and against the Commander-in-Chief— 
as would appear to have been the case—Kitchener was sure 
to get his way—as he got it ; for the last word rested with 
the Imperial Government and no Imperial Government 
least of all a Tory one—could afford in 1905 to quarrel with 
the man who was a legend. 

Which of the two was right in the disputed matter need 
not be argued here ; but it is worth noting that Curzon, who 


held that to do the work of Commander-in-Chief and Military 
Member together was beyond the power of any one man, 
held also that the quasi-independence of the provincial gover- 
nors made a sort of anarchic confusion, and that further 
centralization of power in the Governor-General’s hands was 
to be desired. Yet, as he cried out all the time, the work of 
India’s Viceroy was more than enough to overtax any man 
who really did the work. In his own way, he had a power 
of work and an appetite for work equal to Lord Kitchener's ; 
and in many respects he was the more efficient of the two, 
though it is a commonplace to regard Kitchener as_ the 
greatest organizer of modern times. Oddly enough, however 
—and perhaps this forced on the clash—the two agreed in 
one matter: they hated to devolve or delegate. ** It is supposed 
to be a mark of efficiency and even greatness to get your 
work done for you by other people. I frankly disagree,” 
Curzon wrote on January 13th, 1903, to the Secretary of 
State, concerning the Delhi Durbar, which hed been planned 
by himself in every detail—and which was perhaps his most 
characteristic achievement. It certainly sprang from = a 
quality which was dominant in him, and admirable—the 
instinct to commemorate and to embellish. 


Englishmen as a rule are blamably indifferent to the past. 
They have only a vague respect for their own genealogies and 
historical associations, and unconcealed contempt for the 
pedigrees and past of other peoples. Lord Curzon in this 
respect was quite un-English. He could never enter a dwelling 
which had a history without vivid consciousness of whom it 
had housed, and even a disposition to recreate the scenes and 
their personages. Government House at Calcutta was full of 
memories which he had already recorded ; but these memories 
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were English. He was to show India that India’s own 
memories and monuments were as august to him as those in 
which his own race had part; and Lord Ronaldshay does 
well to bring into relief all that he did to check vandalism 
and to stop decay. Ancient monuments of beauty that were 
crumbling and invaded by weeds, he caused to be restored ; 
most notable of all at Agra, where £50,000 were spent on the 
Taj—in his own words “ an offering and reverence to the past 
and a gift of recovered beauty to the future.’ Lord Ronald- 
shay sums it up well. 

“From one end of India to the other. soldiers, civilians, 
ministers of the church, wherever they had obtained a footing 
in any building of antiquarian interest, were ruthlessly 
expelled—a Traflic Superintendent of the North Western 
Railway from the lovely tiled Dai Anga Mosque at Lahore ; 
Christian congregations fro#: the Choti Khwabgah and from 
the fort in the same city, and from the Palace of King Mindon 
at Mandalay : a club and a post office from the same building ; 
a Police Instructor from the famous fort at Vellore in Southern 
India ; a dak bungalow and a post office from mosques at 
Bijapur; a dispensary from a similar building at Lucknow 
and a resident official from the marble pavilions on the Lake 
at Ajmer.” 

That is a catalogue of imperial deeds, for this ministered to 
the pride of India, the realm which (again in his own words) 
he aimed at “ lifting from the level of a Dependency to the 
position which is bound to be one day hers—and if it is not so 
already—namely that of the greatest partner in the Empire.” 
And it was in full consonance with this ideal that he should 
think half a million fitly spent to endow Calcutta with a Hall 
in honour of Queen Victoria, ‘‘ which should for all time bear 
her name and which should commemorate, so far as we can 
recover them, the renowned or remarkable episodes of the 
past and should provide a gallery or museum for the collection 
of similar objects in the future.” He was nobly commemora- 
tive. “ Though human life is blown out as easily as the flame 
of a candle,” he said, “* yet it is something to keep alive the 
memory of what it has wrought and been.” From his stand- 
point, Queen Victoria was no alien memory in India, but the 
great sovereign of all India’s races, by right of birth. 

His vision saw British rule in India as no transient episode 
but a beneficent and final dispensation ; and he perceived 
clearly also that such a rule could justify itself only in one 
way, by reliance upon absolute justice. Twice in his career 
he blackened the face of a famous British regiment, for 
the sake of something greater, British justice without 
respect of race. India did not withhold gratitude for his 
glorification of her past and for his assertion of the native’s 
personal security against aggression. Yet in the long run 
India turned upon him, as was inevitable. He was for 
reform, for extension of autonomy; but as an Indian 
Nationalist (quoted by Lord Ronaldshay) wrote in New 
India: ** Lord Ripon’s ideal was to secure by slow degrees, 
autonomy for the Indian people. Lord Curzon’s is to secure 
it for the Indian government.” Nationalists suspected him 
of seeking to drive a wedge between the immense agricultural 
population and the educated middle classes. And assuredly 
his ideal was concerned solely for the poor. If the British 
Government could give peace, security and fair play to the 
raiyat in his millions, and a better chance of prosperity than 
any native rule was likely to afford, then British rule stood 
justified—to him. 

There are two criterions of success in a Government, and 
one is the diffusion of content or acquiescence in the masses, 
produced through material well-being. By this criterion the 
rule of one race over another always seeks to justify itself ; 
and in few places can it produce stronger arguments than 
in British India. The other criterion is the production of 
exceptional individuals, who either enjoy or make for them- 
selves exceptional opportunities. Nationalism or racialism 
always insists on this test rather than on the other, holding 
that it is more important to content the aspirations of a 
people than to fill their bellies. Lord Curzon’s rule did 
something to assuage racial feeling in India, and did it finely. 
But the world knows that such food as he ministered to 
pride whets the appetite for more. It will be of interest to 
see how in his later years he regarded the developments of 
the racial consciousness in India. 

STEPHEN Gwynn, 


— — 


The Deeps and the Shallows 


Esiays on the Trinity and the Incarnation. Edited by the 
Rey. A. E. J. Rawlinson, D.D. (Longmans. 21s.) 

Matthew. By T. H. Robinson, D.D. The General Epistles. By 
James Moffatt, D.D. (The Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary.) (Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. each.) 


An Augustinian saying, frequently reproduced by mediaeval 
writers, describes Christian truth asa vast ocean : “so deep that 
an elephant can swim in it, yet so shallow that a lamb can safely 
wade.” This paradoxical power of meeting the extreme needs 
of those who seek the Unsearchable and those who fear it 
must in some degree be possessed by any faith which makes a 
Catholic appeal. It must have its philosophic and its pastoral 
sides: for every successful religious revival is called upon to 
satisfy anew, and if possible to harmonize, the demands of 
those who paddle and those who swim. 

Dr. Rawlinson and his collaborators deliberately address 
themselves to the swimmers. Working upon the lines of 
orthodox theology, as understood by solid Anglican scholar- 
ship of the * central” type, they are concerned to show what 
account Christian philosophy is able to give of first principles 
—the extent in which it can quench the metaphysical thirst 
of the mind. The book, says Dr. Rawlinson in his Introduc- 
tion, results from the discussions of a group of friends teaching 
in Oxford, who wished to think out as fully and frankly as 
possible the implications of their faith ; especially as regards 
its special doctrines of the nature and self-revelation of God— 
that is, the Trinity and the Incarnation. As Mr. F. W. Green 
reminds us in his essay, the metaphysical problems which 
Christian dogma claims to resolve are common to all philo- 
sophy. The ultimate character of Reality—in religious terms, 
the relations which exist within the Godhead, and the 
further relation between that Reality and our successive 
world, between Infinite and Finite, Eternity and ‘Time — 
these are central problems for all human thought. The dogmas 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, often doubtfully viewed and 
seldom completely understood by the non-theological mind, 
constitute the Christian answers to them. 

Trinitarian doctrine, in its earlier and later forms, is dealt 
with by Dr. Kenneth Kirk and Mr. F. W. Green. Dr. Kirk 
treats mainly of the conception as it emerges in New Testa- 
ment teaching and is endorsed by the witness of spiritual 
experience. After an examination of Pagan parallels, he 
concludes first that it is truly Christian and has not been taken 
over from Hellenistic sources : next, that it does describe the 
outstanding characters of man’s experience of the spiritual 
world. The awe-inspiring yet personal presence of a Power 
and Being over against him ; the consciousness of a genuine 
communion with this Other; the sense of possession by an 
energy that comes from beyond himself and “ confers on 
passive manhood, at all events for a moment. a new degree of 
moral strength or a new height of spiritual enlightenment ~“— 
here he finds the psychological basis of Christian belief in a 
Triune God. Some reference to Bérulle, whose doctrine is 
here approached so closely, might have enriched this part of 
the discussion, by emphasizing the continuous influence of 
religious experience on the speculative side of Christian 
theology. Mr. Green’s tough but admirable essay discusses 
the philosophic implications of the dogma, and its development 
in the work of the Fathers to St. Augustine. Especially 
valuable and interesting is his careful analysis of the theology 
of the great Cappadocians, the two Gregories and St. Basil. 
An excellent paper on Augustine and Plotinus, by Mr. F. H, 
Brabant, rounds off this section of the book by a demon- 
stration of what St. Augustine did and did not get from the 
Neo-Platonists. ‘St. Augustine learned from Plotinus the 
spiritual nature and perfection of God, but from the Christian 
tradition a full sense of His personality and creative power.” 
Two other essays introductory to the main subject of the 
book are of particular interest : Dr. Rawlinson’s account of 
Jewish theism as presupposed by Christianity, and Mr. 
Nock’s historical study of the relations between the primitive 
Church and its Hellenistic background. Altogether it is 
seldom that a collection of theological essays contains so 
much rich mixed feeding as this. 

The New Testament Commentary edited by Professor 
Moffatt, of which the two first volumes have appeared, is 
addressed by declaration to those who are not prepared to 
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launch forth into these religious and philosophic deeps. Its 
aim is “to enable everyman to-day to sit where the first 
Christians sat,’ and within the limits imposed by this intention 
it must be judged. The first question that arises is, does the 
lively colloquial style, the almost complete absence of awe 
and wonder, which distinguish both Professor Moffatt’s trans- 
lation of the First Gospel and Dr. Robinson's comments upon 
it, truly represent the primitive outlook ? ‘ While he was 
still speaking, up came Judas!” Did the early disciples 
really describe in this easy-going way the most solemn inci- 
dents of the Passion? Can we combine in one picture the 
Founder of Christianity as seen by the adoring vision of the 
early Church, and by His most popular modern biographer ? 
Yet this is what Dr. Robinson has tried to do. All is bright 
and sensible ; but the passage upon Miracles is alone enough 
to prove that the chair here offered everyman is very different 
jn pattern from that in which “the first Christians sat.” 
They did not feel this need of padding to soften the sharp 
angle where the natural and the supernatural meet. The 
New Testament records took shape within a society which 
was convinced of the continued working within it of an 
immortal Presence ; a fact well brought out by Dr. Moffatt in 
his commentary on I. Peter. This was ;‘ the impetus and 
inspiration of the first centuries’; and this produced their 
distinguishing temper of courage and joy—surely something 
a little less austral than the “kind of stern cheerfulness ” 
which is Dr. Moffatt’s rendering of James i. 2. Nevertheless 
his commentary on the General Epistles is a solid and useful 
piece of work, giving us a great deal of expert information in 
an easily digestible form. He suggests a late date for James, 
but accepts I. Peter as a genuine pastoral letter sent out by 
the Apostle from Rome in his old age. The introduction to 
Jude is particularly interesting. 
Evetyn UNDERHILL, 


Stevenson and the Short Story 


The Stories of Robert Louis Stevenson. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Here are all the short stories of Stevenson (including tales 
as long as The Pavilicn on the Links and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde) bound within one cover, printed in clear type on good 
paper. The attention is seriously arrested by this R. L. S. 
as he stands isolated with his minor creations, unfollowed 
by such moving figures as Alan Breck, John Silver, the Master 
of Ballantrae, and young Kirsty. In the short story he is 
most the conscious stylist, applying his * picked and pointed 
phrase,” relishing his rare exactitudes, analysing with deft 
grace the malady of a sick heart or a whimsical fancy. This 
artistic self glows lustrous and chatoyant—it is indeed like a 
great cat's eye silkily set in silver. <A glint of savagery amid 
the politesse suggests a wild cat's eve. 

Even in these studies, when he is less excited by the mere 
high stress of story-telling, and the scene is seldom laid in 
his native land, it is apparent that R. L. S. could be nothing 
but a Scot. But if you have been hearing the old Scots 
ballads with one ear and the ** Three Sorrows of Story-telling ” 
and the * Carmina Gahhelica” with the other, in 
magically gifted manner, you feel that he is an incomplete 
Scot. Much as he adored the Highlands, he was of definitely 
Lowland blood. I would not lose Alan Breck Stuart ; but I 
think there is a touch of the stage about him. The story of 
the *“ Merry Men” not bring Hebridean about 
you; it might as well have happened on the East Coast. 
Truc, Aros is a Calvinist island ; and the only islands that 
remember the * superstitions of the heart” and the oral 
culture of the Gael Catholic. But the islanders seem 
as Lowland as Gordon Darnaway himself. 


some 


does seas 


are 


Stevenson was, however, a Frenchified Seot by descent ; 


and, like his forefathers, he went to learn in France. Those 
incisive mediaeval stories, A Lodging for a Night and 


The Sire de Maleétroit's Door, kin to the 
imaginative work of his friend Marcel Schwob, whose bizarre 
sad contes have not yet been much mangled by the translators. 
And Gautier’s pleasure in a picaresque muddle has stimulated 
him to ctch many a Callot-like corner. Yet something of the 
ironic reticence of the Scots ballad he could not equal, some- 


are strange 


thing of its piercing surprise, gives edge to these accomplished 


stories. They are carven clean with the “ little penknife” 


that was the mortal plaything of the ballad-folk. And if the 
design be intricate, Scottish device and Scottish doctrine of 
any kind have always been intricate since the Celts loaded their 
stones with mystic apples and serpentine coils. Yet he has 
a little spoiled the Scots duality of scepticism doubled with 
mysticism; he doubled it with theology instead. And, as 
the son of a peculiar family, the darling of a Calvinist nurse, 
he inclined to exaggerate the power, if not the 
that theology. 

The New 


work of a very Stevensonian originality. 


feroc ity of 


Arabian Nights is a captivating and urbane 
The 
of Robert Louis, with its challenging eyes and bold sensual 
mouth, to be all the this 


amazing deploy of adventurers, knaves, and dupes, communi- 


startling face 


seems present at climaxes of 
cating to the whole rather sinister comedy the bright feverish 
air of an invalid’s dream. The ineffable Fl 


the ancestor of other prodigies of ambiguous benevolence t 


rizel has become 


yet at moments his superlative air seems to have something 
in common with the Satanic Master of Ballantrae in his great 

But the sharp excitement of the plots trick of 
style certain 
in The 
always 


the 
to a 
rfection 


days. 
wedding a 
absurdity of events (a trick carried to p 
Wrong Box, and since considerably imitated), 
endear The New Nights, especially to 
love a sardonic The Dynamiter is not a 
Florizel has become heavier as a tobacconist. Still, one must 
always desire to hear Clara Luxmore murmur again: * I am 
not what I seem.’ The Pai on the Links takes 
to a salt and cruel corner of Scotland--a and a 
quicksand ;_ but it is a fluent and beautiful piece of story 
telling, with a charming heroine and some striking charac- 
terization. R. L. S. is puckish and Gallic in Providence 
and the Guitar, and_ still in The Treasure of 
Doctor Franchard. But how he is in Will o the 
Mill, innocent as its own water; how equally 
tender in Markheim, that piece of art, and 
also that piece of compassion kind as an old miracle-play, 
His appetite for the ccarser kind of horror, a physically 
gross horror, evokes the sickening apparition of 


suave eighteenth-century 
will 


Arabian those who 
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* Thrawn 
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here remains the great study 


Janet” as a companion for Tod Lapraik: her story is 
in richly expressive dialect. 
of spiritual horror in the case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
The weaving of such sensational matter into the texture of 
so close and ruthless a manner in itself procures a triumph of 
We have supped full of horrors these days -; 
we are hardened. But a fresh perusal of these sober, shocking 
pages can still “gar you grue.” If Steve had lived 
longer the fresh aspects of the problem of dissociated selves 
would have allured him; but he could not have cutdone 
this classic in the theme of lost identity. 

Yet in these shorter stories he is often the * little master ” 
of his milder detractors. He is more the ardent 
realist, the disciple of Sir Walter, when he hides with David 
among the heather or lights the Master to that icy duel. 
And how firmly he moves, a great lord indeed, when 
he swings into the epic rhythm of Weir of Hermiston, 
But all these short and shorter stories, of London, France, 


mere expertise. 


son 


romantic 





Scotland, and the Southern Islands, are astir with his human 
curiosity : a gesture, a glance, a smile—and still another 
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Owing to the recent renewed interest in the 
works of Anthony Trollope, it has been 
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spirit throws open its door. They show you the perilous 
soul playing hide and seek with the body; they breathe 
sympathy and an engaging mischief; and they satisfy the 
ear with an absolute tact in words. 

Racnen ANNAND TayYLor. 


All Lost for Love 


The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By 
A.'T. Harrop. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Sucu a thing as dual personality ought never to be admitted 
by a biographer. It is his business to show his hero's character 
as a unity. This oneness of purpose inspires the pen of Mr. 
A. T. Harrop in the new life of Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
which he has just produced, but he seeks to achieve his 
purpose by a somewhat unconvincing expedient. 

Wakefield, he would have us believe, was a benevolent and 
public-spirited man, well bred, well educated and well inten- 
tioned, whose beneficent life was tragically overshadowed by 
an act of youthful folly, the result of ambition and bad com- 
pany. This “ piece of folly ~ is known to fame as “* The 
Double Abduction case.” In 1826 the discussion of it filled 
nine columns of the Times, not to speak of the House of 
Commons and the mouth of every gossip in the country. 
At this time Edward Wakefield—the villain of the piece — 
was not a youth, but a widower with two children. Coming 
of good Quaker stock, he had begun a_ diplomatic career 
as secretary to William Hill, afterwards Lord Berwick, 
and was at the time of the scandal an under-secretary in Paris. 
While on a holiday visit to England he became acquainted 
through his stepmother with a Mr. and Mrs. Turner of Maccles- 
field, who had a daughter at school near Liverpool. They were 
very rich people. It occurred to Wakefield that he would like 
to marry their daughter. He concocted a plan together with 
his brother, went to the school where the girl was, and by 
means of a disgraceful ruse he carried her off. The Head- 
mistress received a letter saying that Mrs. Turner had had 
a paralytic stroke, her husband was away, and she was asking 
for her daughter, a servant was sent to accompany her, and 
she was to start at once. The foolish woman let the girl go, 
though she explained that she had never seen the servant — 
who was in reality Wakefield's valet. 

At the first stopping-place Wakefield appeared, introduced 
himself, got into the carriage and began talking of Mrs. 
Turner, who was not, he assured her daughter, really ill. He 
could not, he said, explain the whole situation at the moment, 
but would do so shortly ; meanwhile he averred that it was 
impossible for them to go straight home, but must make a 
detour to meet her father, whom they would pick up at 
Huddersfield. During the journey Wakefield took infinite pains 
to make himself pleasant. “I exerted every power of my 
mind to amuse and please her. Her quickness, imagination 
and good sense astonished and delighted me.’ No father 
appeared at Huddersfield of course. A bank had broken, the 
young villain now explained, and Mr. Turner would be ruined 
unless his daughter consented to marry him —Wakefield. 
According to his own account she assented willingly, and they 
were married at Gretna Green. Thence they went to Dover and 
crossed to Calais, where they were overtaken by Ellen Turner's 
uncles, who had followed them in hot pursuit. Accounts of 
what happened differ widely. According to Edward Gibbon 
he met them willingly, though he could easily have avoided 
them, and “ seeing their misery afforded them all the comfort 
in my power” by assuring them that the marriage, though 
legal, had not been consummated. According to the uncle his 
niece rushed to him, assured him that Wakefield had forced 
her to accompany him to Gretna Green, compelled her to 
acknowledge him her husband, and forced her to come with 
him to France. Mr. Harrop believes his hero ; thinks Ellen, 
though deceived with regard to her father’s ruin, was a willing 
party to the marriage and clopement plans, and seems even to 
zive Wakefield some credit for chivalry. Anyhow the jury 
yvave him none, and the result of the trial was a sentence of 
three years’ imprisonment. 

When next we sec Wakefield he is in Newgate—not very 
closely confined and not unhappy. “ Air, exercise, water, 
privacy and books are all-suflicient for a man of common 


sense and courage, and T have all these,” he writes. He was 
allowed to see his children and apparently a few friends, 
including his cousin, Mrs. Fry. Even those who cannot acquit 
him so easily as Mr. Harrop must admit that he made the 
best of his time in prison. He made notes on prison life, having 
special regard to men condemned to death, which published 
afterwards in book form were instrumental in abolishing 
hanging for comparatively light offences. His picture of a 
prison service, on the Sunday morning preceding the execu- 
tion of a clergyman, a burglar and a boy, suggests a grimmer 
Dickens and truly makes the reader shiver. He was not, how- 
ever, entirely engrossed by humanitarian work. In Newgate 
he began the study of our Colonial system which was to bring 
him the fame which he afterwards enjoyed. 

There can be no doubt that Wakefield’s writings consolidated 
our modern Colonial system. It was he whose brain inspired 
the famous Durham Report—the Magna Charta of Canada. 
A hundred years ago there was no civilization in New Zealand. 
More than one European country cast longing eyes upon the 
late discovered Island. We owe the very fact that we possess 
it to Wakefield's anonymous campaign in the Press, carried 
on chiefly through the Spectator, whose then Editor (Rintoul) 
was his best ally and perhaps most affectionate friend. Not 
many of his collaborators showed him friendship. They 
quarrelled with him on apparently small grounds. Mr. Harrop 
thinks their complaints of his unscrupulousness were not just 
or have been exaggerated. His books and his unseen 
influence in the Colonial Office, whose officials found themselves 
obliged to consult with this expert of genius, have made 
history, the still recent history of that new world, our Empire. 
He forced the country to realize that a Colony is not a dump- 
ing ground for surplus incompetents, that land must not be 
given away in huge stretches for the asking, that any emigration 
system which does not send women with the men must fail, 
and that some sort of safety, some sort of amenity of life must 
be prepared and guaranteed by Government before men in 
any. numbers will consent to found * a household and a father- 
land, a city and a State” outside their country. 

Could the jury who tried Edward Gibbon Wakefield have 
known what the country would finally owe to the young 
scoundrel whom they were finding guilty, how puzzled and 
amazed they would have been! Time has turned a full light 
on to the details of his career, and not brought us one inch 
nearer to the solution of the riddle of his soul. 


The Age of Fancy 


The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse. Chosen by Stephen 
CGaselee. (Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue word “* medieval” is elastic in its meaning, contracting 
and swelling almost at our own caprice. Mr. Gaselee uses it 
to cover eleven centuries— eleven centuries of the most varied 
human feeling and activity. He begins with the period of the 
dying Roman Empire, when Christian poets were still looking 
back to the great Augustans for their expression. Ilymns 
were matter-of-fact and suited to the spread of doctrine ; 
the best of them had their own severe and simple charm. 

In the times we speak of as the Dark Ages, the whole of 
Kurope was undergoing a purge and mortification to rid itself 
of the debility of the Empire. The graces of literature fell 
into abeyance. It was a spiritual concentration that was 
called for, a discipline of fasting and sincerity. A_ typical 
cry of those years may be translated : 

* Go, sleep’s imaginations, go : 
Farewell, nocturnal fancy wild: 
O Lord of hosts, frustrate the foe 
Lest our bodies be defiled.” 
Only in this way could the seed of Christendom be guarded 
until it was fully established ; the Dark Ages were the womb 
of all that followed. 

iven then, however, there were the first shoots of the gay, 
spiritual fancy of the Middle Ages. England and Ireland 
stood outside the hand-to-mouth struggle of Europe. It was 
the Celtic genius that gave the first lightness and freedom to 
Latin verse. The bewildering easy virtuosity of rhyme, the 
vareless and loving playfulness of worship, the romantic and 
mystical quest of religion, these were the Irish contribution 
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The World’s Best Biscuit 











McVITIE & PRICE’S 
DIGESTIVE BISCUIT 


is the Original and Best Digestive Biscuit. 


There are many imitations of it and you are warned 
not to accept substitutes but to insist on having what 


is undoubtedly the World’s Best Biscuit. 
The name McVITIE & PRICE is stamped on the 


Biscuit and every grocer stocks i!. 

If you have not tried McVITIE & PRICE’S Diges- 
tive Biscuit recently, buy some to-day. You will be 
delighted with the quality and delicious flavour. 


McVITIE & PRICE, LTD., 
LONDON EDINBURGH MANCHESTER PARIS 
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Attractive Tours. 


Special Tours are being organised to South Africa during 
the Ituropean Summer from June to August. This period 
covers the Southern Winter and offers splendid opportunities 
for visiting, under ideal weather conditions, the Victoria Falls, 
the picturesque Low Country and wonderful Game Reserves 
of the Transvaal, the Drakensberg, and the delightful coastal 
areas of Natal, including Durban at the zenith of its 
Winter season. 

For sportsmen these tours provide the additional lure of 
excellent hunting and shooting, whil¢ the interest and attrac- 
tions of the South African Winter season will be heightened 
this year by a series of Test Matches between the famous All 
Black (New Zealand) and Springbok (South African) Rugby 
Football Teams. 

Concessionary rates are granted by the South African 
Government Railways for parties of eight or more persons 
travelling together, and special excursions at reduced fares are 
being arranged by the various Steamship Lines plying to the 
Cape and Natal. 

For full particulars of tours apply: 
THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, 
South Africa House, 

Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 

“ Special Tours” Booklet (E.C.) free on request. 
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to the synthesis of Charlemagne. Chivalry itself owes most 
of its idealism to the Celtic spirit. 

In the great period of Crusades and Scholasticism, the 
substance of a Christian culture having now been assured, 
there came a blossoming of spiritual fancy that 
incomparable in the world’s history. The strength and honour 
of the Teuton, the delicate, wandering imagination of the Celt, 
the stability, justice, and logical precision of the Latin, had been 
mingled and made over into one another ; there was, for the 
first time since the old days of Rome, a unity to uropean 
culture ; the unity, half fact, half hope, of Christendom. 

In this period the Middle Ages proper, ardent and gay— 


men’s 


remains 


no doubt also with its aspects of cruelty and violence 
strivings seemed always ready to turn into air, yet had behind 
And it is in this 
most 


turned into dance, and even 


them all the power of system and rigour. 
period that the interest of Mr. Gaselee’s anthology is 
lively. Latin had been loosened 
made absurd. Its 
though, in the hands of men like St. Thomas Aquinas, it could 
still tell with In the lyrie 
especially we hear a new depth of freedom and poignancy. 


stiffness of wone : 


comportment was 
an exact and vivid majesty. 
What an age it was! Here Mr. Gaselee gives us the firmest 
** Dies irae, dies ila,’ a 
the famous ** Meum 


least interesting 


and grandest of hymns, the sonorous 


handful of love poems, students’ songs, 
est propositum in taberna mori.” Not the 
isan English piece, deliberately, almost insanely, ungramma- 
tical, as quick and riotous as the Jngoldsby Legends .- 
Quondam fuit factus festus 
et vocatus ad estus 
abbas, prior de Leycestris 
eum totus familia, 
Abbas ‘ t « lk t 
et prioris juxt 
ego miser stetit dorsum 


sursum 
LIpsuln > 


inter rascabilia.” 


The editor has tried to give as fair a show as he could to 
secular poems ; and they considerably enliven the selection. 

When the Renaissance came, Christendom was overwhelmed. 
There was no longer an established unity of ideals within 
which men could find room for spontaneity in play and 
adoration. Kurope became a battle-ground of persons; a 
sterner and less neighbourly civilization rose. To this day 
we have not recovered the unifying impulse of a European 
ideal. We have advanced in material comfort, in science, in 
complexity ; 
sciousness ; but we have lost the profusion of fancy that a 


perhaps even in character and width of con- 


great synthesis of culture inspires. 

Mr. Gaselee, anthologizing for English readers, has included 
a large proportion of poems of English origin. ‘I have not 
tried to find the best poems,’ he writes, “ but the most 
characteristic, and my English nationality has made me 
include more English pieces than would have been chosen by 
an anthologist of another country.” It is good to be reminded 
that into our own tradition there passed a share of the spirit 
of mediaeval Christendom. One difficulty Mr. Gaselee had 
if his notes were to be full, they would have taken up 
more space than his text. He has confined himself to the 
minimum of comment which will allow a reader with an 
average knowledge of Latin to understand the poems. 

ALAN PORTER. 


to face ; 


Satirist 


Leslie. 


The 


The Skull of Swift. By 
12s. 6d.) 

Mysreries abound in the life of Swift. Tle 

Perhaps he was 


Shan (Chatto and Windus 
was sore with 
pride and let no one into his confidence. 
more likely not. On a score of points there is a 
Even apart from his séeretiveness there 
are startling contradictions. He died, said his friend Lord 
Orrery, “ without a pang.” He died, Faulkner, his 
Dublin printer, “ in great agony, with strong convulsive fits.” 
The death-mask might have solved the question: to Scott 
Wilde it seemed ** remarkably 


married : 
quarrel of testimony. 


said 


it seemed ‘ maniacal,” to 
placid.” 

But his character. none the less, stands out with dramatic 
If we knew more of his childhood we should see in 
He must, in his earliest days, have 


* All my 


intensity. 
detail how it was built up. 
been sick and bitter with the feeling of neglect. 


endeavours from a boy to distinguish myself,’ he wrote, 
‘were only for want of a great title and fortune. that I might 
be treated like a Lord.” The thought of his deprivation 
pursued him day and night through the whole of his life. It 
made him haughty before all men, and especially before his 
rank or Writing to the Duchess of 


superiors in power. 


Queensborough, he says: 


‘Tam glad you know your duty; for it has been a known and 
established rule above twenty vears in | | t] | t 
advances have been constantly made me by all lad who aspired 
to my acquaintance, and the greater their qu t thu or ater 
were their advance F 


He demanded an apology from the Prime Minister for having 


payment for his first articles; received the 


taken Mr, 


offered him 
apology and set down in his journal: “I have 
Harley 


pretend too much,” he wrote to a friend, 


* If we let these great ministers 
*there will be no 


into favour again.’ 


governing them.” 

In London he could not win the 
thought his due. He had the 
But it was small things that outraged him ar 
attention. 
him a medal she had promised him. When he retired to 
but all he did 


was bully a parcel of subdued and fluttered women. ** T now 


power and reverence he 


soul of a dictator, said ‘Taine. 
id engrossed his 


Ife never forgave the Queen for her failure to send 
Dublin, he was still anxious to rule an empire 
hate all people I cannot command,” he confessed. 

This hopeless pride, which nothing could satisfy, drove him 
to depreciate the whole of mankind. It gave him his unique 
and magnificent savagery in satire. In order to exalt himself 


he must despise the world. In his insanity the two aspects of 


his pride, fear and ambition, came to the surface. One day 
he passed a mirror, saw himself, and is said to have mur- 
mured: ‘ Poor old man”; 
himself in the Divine formula : 

It is not a good book that Mr. Shane Leslie has written on 
Swift. At times 
epigrams and pointless alliterations. 


another day he announced 


*Tam what I am.’ 


the writing is really distressing, full of bad 
Nor is it only the style 
that shows a straining after cleverness. ** The book’s main 
thesis,” say the publishers, “is that the author of Gulliver's 
Travels was a man without a soul.’ Mr. Shane Leslie plays 
with this idea too long; it is never worth his while. For if 
jt means anything, it means that Swift was a man impossible 
to understand, impossible to see as human ; and any man who 
felt that of another would obviously be his worst possible 
biographer. 

The greatness of Swift pushes through the narrative ; it is 
impossible to write of him without touching our intcrest. 
Although his irritability and his tenderness to his own prestige 
were stressed to a painful extreme, they are human and 
intelligible qualities. We can accuse Swift of * insane pride ” ; 
but it is none the less a pride easy to enter into, easy to see 
as a common human characteristic. 

The life of Swift is one of the saddest and most tragic tales 
in history. Mr. Shane Leslie draws the title of his book from 
an incident which seems to be a final irony of chance. In 1835 
two skulls were dug up in the Cathedral of Dublin, theskulls of 
Swift ann Stella. When Swift's was submitted toa phienologist 
his verdict was—-‘amativeness large and wit small.” 


Some Books on Food and Health 


Amonc the very large number of physiological and dietetiae 
books recently published, we can particularly recommend 
Food, Health and Vitamins, by Dr. Plimmer and Miss Plimmer 
(Longmans, 3s.), for the complicated chemistry of food is well 
and pleasantly explained here, both in text and diagrams. All 
the old —but none the less true — points with regard to modern 
machines and chemicals which devitalize our food supply are 
made again with emphasis, and they will no doubt be news ta 
some. 

It is interesting, for instance, to learn that during the Wat 
the death-rate in Denmark fell by 80 per cent. when that 
admirable people had to exist on a diet consisting almost 
wholly of rye bread, barley porridge, greens, vegetables and 
milk. If our people were condemned to such plain fare there 
would be a terrible outery, but a great increase in health and 
happiness. 

Positive Health, by Mr. Clement Jeffery (Mills and Boon, 
3s. 6d.), deals with “the cure of disease without knife or 
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drugs,” and consists of five chapters on the Misuse of Drugs, 
Constipation, Manipulative Surgery, the Power of Thought, 
and Diet. A useful appendix gives recipes for soups, salads, 
and other vegetarian dishes. Dr. Josiah Oldfield is well 
known to readers of modern dietetic books. In Eat and Keep 
Young (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) he deals in his accustomed vein 
of sprightliness ‘and sincerity with such interesting subjects 
as the Meaning of Death, the Beauty of Youth, How much 
shall I eat ?—‘* The Habit of Dying.” Dr. Oldfield writes 
amusingly—a faculty not as common as it might be among 
food reformers. He is also sound. 

The Brain-worker's Handbook (Efficiency Magazine, 5s.) is 
a translation by Mr. Herbert Casson of a German book which 
has had a large sale in that country. We are under the im- 
pression that a good deal of this “ translation ” is really Mr. 
Casson’s own, for we recognize his trenchant staccato sentences, 
but it is none the worse for that. Large numbers of us are 
dependent on our brains for our living, and chapters such as 
“The Way to Use One’s Time,” “ The Menu of the Brain- 
worker,” “ The Technique of Reading,” ‘* Observation and 
Inspiration,” and ‘* Creative Thinking ” will be of real service 
to many people. 

Of somewhat different scope is Dr. Fraser Harris's The 
Siath Sense (Routledge, 5s.). In a chapter on *‘ The Modern 
Dinner,’ Dr. Harris comes boldly forward in opposition to 
the food reformers and claims that the characteristics and 
order of the courses of the average dinner are justified physio- 
logically. Soup promotes the flow of gastric juices ; fish is a 
digestible form of protein which prepares the body for the 
joint ; the joint is simply solar energy converted into easily 
assimilable form by some kind animal, while sweets supply 
the necessary carbohydrates. He warns us that Welsh rabbit 
is the most indigestible of all foods known to man, taking at 
least five ond a half hours to digest. Many other interesting 
things he tells us in these essays, but nothing very profound 
about the “ sixth sense.” 

All these and many more books on physiology are pre- 
sumably read, for their numbers keep increasing and publishers 
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It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
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are rarely altruistic propagandists. There is, in fact, a great 
and growing public interest in food and all that pertains to it, 
stimulated no doubt by the excellent work which Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane is doing, and by the open-air sports of 
to-day which necessitate a sure eye and a steady hand. From 
a literary and a scientific standpoint there is a devastating 
sameness about these books that pour out to the jaded 
reviewer, but he takes comfort from the fact that they must 
be doing the health of the nation a great deal of good. We 
were, until recently, dangerously ignorant as a nation of the 
simplest functions of the body. A little knowledge may be 
dangerous if we try to tinker with what we don’t understand, 
but every man and woman alive should at least understand 
how to stoke the patient human engine so as to produce the 
maximum efficiency. 


One Unceasing Scot 


— Majesties of Scotland. By E. Thornton Cook. (Murray, 
21s.) 

Very little is known by most English people of the history 
of Scotland before the Reformation. There is a vague 
notion that the well-known qualities of that philosophic 
and successful people, with their incisive power of speech and 
their deep interest in ethics and religion, were the sudden 
creation of John Knox. The Reformation did not change 
the Scot. Allowing for tamer times, Scotsmen are now 
what they always were. 

Some such comment as this will, we think, occur to all 
those who read this delightful book of popular history, full 
as it is—one might almost say, made up as it is —of quota- 
tions from contemporary sources. Beginning with Macbeth, 
“he the red one, fair, yellow, and tall,” a pageant passes 
before our eyes. We have only space in this notice to call 
attention to the outstanding figures. St. Margaret, for 
instance, a queen and a * wonderfully dexterous ” woinan 
who knew “ how easily men relent of their good purposes,” 
and of whom her confessor said that * nothing was fierccr 
than her fidelity or steadier than her favour,’ adding, as one 
can well believe, that her husband was “in dread” of her, 
Further on we find the romantic figure of ** Black Agnes ~~ 
“a brawling boisterous Scottish wench,” yet “ one by whose 
encouragement a man may become of double strength.” 
The force of Scottish women in high places seems to have 
exasperated many of the early Churchmen, as so much later 
they were to exasperate Knox. “ The reins,” said an early 
Bishop of St. Andrews, * should never be laid upon the neck 
of a woman”; they have great endowments, he admits, 
but nature has mingled with them, * as she generally does 
in the most precious things, some alloy of infirmity.’ But 
if the moral critics of the day feared masculine women, they 
hated effeminate men and had a great horror of superstition 
in high places. James III., who “rode badly and was 
absorbed in black magic and the fine arts,” is held up to 
contempt, as, indeed, was James I. (of Scotland), ‘ who 
had acquired in the South a corruption of manners called 
politeness.” Much that was preached by an early Bishop 
of St. Andrews on the subject of black magic might be 
preached with profit to-day—men should not “ ground 
themselves upon the vain sayings of the Devil's Sorceries,”’ 
he declares. For his own part, he saw “no difference 
between necromancy and astrology save that in one a man 
went to the Devil voluntarily and in the other ignorantly.” 
Kings and Queens, Chroniclers lay and clerical, warriors and 
the poets who made them immortal, are all alike excellent 
company, as we mect them in Mrs. Cook’s most pleasant and 
erudite pages. 


The Magazines 


Sirk Joun Marriorr declares in the Nineteenth Century 
that the Budget of 1928 will ** make history.” He calls it 
* An Historic Budget.” Dexterity and agility do not make 
a great statesman or a great financier. ‘* Something more is 
called for,” and the call, he thinks, has been answered : 
“the Budget is inspired by a large vision and by the highest 
qualities of imaginative statesmanship.” Mr. Perey Hurd 
writes of “ The Fate of the West Indies.” He has unusual 
opportunities of estimating public opinion both in the 
Caribbean Islands and in the infinitely more important 
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publish 
these books by and for 
Scots 





Novels 


PAPER 
MONEY 


By GEORGE BLAKE 
author of “ Young Malcolm.” 7/6 net 


Spectator: “Scotland has not lacked its 
romantic interpreters, But in Mr, Blake it has 
at last found its realist. His latest novel 
fulfils the promise of Young Malcolm. .. 

The inseparable comedy and tragedy of 
real life are poignantly realised; the char- 
acters are all vital studies; and the literary 
stvle is a model of unobtrusive distinction.” 


THE QUARRY WOOD 
By NAN SHEPHERD. 


Glasgow Herald (on the day of publi- 
cation): “To refer to her as a promising 
novelist is not enough; her novel is the greatest 
event in Scottish letters of recent years.” 


7/6 net 


General 
THE TREASURE 
SHIP 
Three Plays 
By JOHN BRANDANE, author of 


“The Glen is Mine.” 6/- net 


Gordon Bottomley, in the New Statesman: 
“It is perhaps too early to say that Mr. 
Brandane is to be the Synge of the Scottish 
movement, but that is within his means.” 


BROTHER SCOTS 
By DONALD CARSWELL, 12/- net 


Spectator: “'Vhis is unquestionably the 
most brilliant series of biographical essays 
that has appeared since Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
Victorian studies. The individual 
pictures of the six Scots are brilliantly 


HAMEWITH 


and other poems 
By CHARLES MURRAY. 7/6 net 


Aberdeen Press: “ For more than a quarter 
of a century the poems of Dr. Charles Murray 
have been known—not superficially but inti- 
mately—and admired in every part of Scot- 
land, by Scots in all corners of the earth, and 
by discerning readers in England and 
elsewhere.” $ « @ 


THE 
AULD DOCTOR 


Poems and Songs in Scots 


By DAVID RORIE. 4/- net 


Daily Telegraph: “In the undiluted dialect 
of the North East of Scotland Dr. David 
Rorie has produced a set of songs and poems 
arresting in their naturalness and virility.” 


10 & 12 GRANGE ST. LONDON: 








a Of Keen Scottish Interest. aad 
THEIR MAJESTIES OF 
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SCOTLAND 


By E. THORNTON COOK 


“A picturesque and colourful story full of the dramatic 


] 


contrasts that abound at all stages of Scotland’s annals.” 


The Scotsman 


“Practically a history of Scotland. A very entertain- 


j 
lerald 


ing and instructive volume.”—Jhe Glasgow / 

“Readers will leave her book with a greatly enhanced 

knowledge of Scottish history.”—7he Birmingham Post 

“An absorbingly interesting book.”—7he Daily Mail 
With Portraits. 21s. net 


R. W. MACKENNA’S 


New Volume of Storie 


QO ROWAN TREE 





“They are told with the broad geniality an of 
fun shown in Dr. Mackenna’s earlier w by TN ) Se ts 
folks their appeal must be irresistible.”—Liverpool | 

“Few more beautiful portraits stand in our language 
than that in‘ A Lowland Shepherd.’ "—Glasquiw //erald 
‘Told with all the charm of a born story teller.” 

Scolsman 

“Humour, pathos, and a genuine vein of sentiment all 
combine to lend charm to these simple and moving 
annals.”—-/ ruth 7s. Od. net. 














GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Ltd. 





“A Scots Novelist” 


OSTRICH EYES 


by HILTON BROWN. 7s. 64, 


“Here is a story of sex and the eternal triangle that 


is neither silly nor unsavoury.” New Silalesman. 
“Vivid, exciting, and structurally admirable.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


“The National Game” 


DOWN THE FAIRWAY 


B. KEELER, 15s. 


by “ BOBBY ” JONES and O. 
Second Impression, Profusely Illustrated 


“A book which no golfer can afford to ignore. 


is unique as an autobiography of a man so young, 
and an illuminating revelation of the mentality of 
the greatest golfer of our time.” Yorkshire Post. 


Poetry and Drama 





POEMS by 

THE LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE, and 
COLLECTED DRAMAS: HILDRIS, BERTRUD. 
PLUMES OF TIME, by LEWIS SPENCE. 


5s. net each 





40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Dominion of Canada. Trade, he maintains, may follow 
the flag, but the flag does not always follow trade. Our 
islands, even if all their prosperity came from America, 
would stick to us. Canada will do the same. Colonel F. i. 
Whitton tells in as much detail as has ever come out the 
story of “The Death of the Prince Innperial,” and sad 
reading it is. 


The first article in the Contemporary is on “* The American 
Peace Treaty,” by Mr. If. A. L. Fisher. We are given a 
short epitome of the Kellogg Proposal, and a sound and 


sympathetic discussion of the pacific reorganization of the 
world and the hesitations of France. In “ M. Poincaré’s 
Triumph and Diflicultiess’ by Mr. Sisley Huddleston, a 
rough attempt is mede to analyse M. Poincaré’s majority 
in the French Chamber. Miss Edith Sellers writes most 
amusingly on “ Cobbett on Choosing a Wife.” and = Mr. 
Maléolm Letts is entertaining about “ The Unfortunate 
Traveller ~ in the days of the Grand Tour, and earlier. 
Blackwood contains a very good murder story with much 


more romance in it than most of its kind, entitled ~ Brass- 
castle.” by Mr. Douglas G. Browne. “ Fame and Mons. 
René,” by Mr. Victor MacClure, is a delightful little sketch 


of French life. The simple pleasure which a middle-aged 
French man of letters finds tn his and his simple 
chagrin in finding the new millionaire has not heard of him, 
are drawn with charming delicacy and lightness of touch. 

The World To-day contains the second instalment of Herr 
Emil Ludwig's study of “ Goethe,” illustrated by many 
portraits; a gossiping article called ‘* The Comments of a 
Contemporary ” on some of his ~ fellows who have arrived,” 
and others who are “on the verge.” by Mr. George Green- 
wood : and the usual very entertaining criticisms of ** Men 
and Events” by Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

This month's Forum is full of wit and wisdom. In * The 
International Irritant ~ we have Mr. Chesterton at his most 
sparkling. ** Bed-Time Stories,” by Stephen Leacock, is a 
pleasant little piece of fun, while in * Glands and Growth ” 
Mr. H. Munro Fox instructs us in an appalling subject in 
a manner to hold our attention against our will. 


SUCCESS, 


The National Review contains a very entertaining article 
upon “Some Bristol Privateers and their Exploits,’ by 
Mr. D. Hollis. “ It was not until the Declaration of Paris 


in 1856 that the great Powers of Europe agreed to a self- 
denying ordinance abolishing Privateering.”. There are men 
now alive who can remember the extreme end of this romantic 
evil, which seems now to belong to such far-off days. Miss 
Jessica Walker Stephens writes pleasantly of “Art in Northern 
England,” where, according to her, not a few successful men 
still regard it as “a nice “obby.”) Mr. Ernest IX. Williams 
ini Carlisle Revisited ” the question of State 
Ownership of the Drink Trade. 

A very charming phantasy about a butterfly, by Lord 
Olivier, graces the June number of the Fortnightly. It is 
called * A Wiltshire Lady.” Augur ” writes of * German 
Reparations,” werning his readers that the revision of the 
Dawes Plan will be the most important problem in Kurope 
in the near future. “Scott and the Ballantynes: an 
unpublished correspondence,” is contributed by Mr. W. 
Forbes Gray. The letters are now in the possession of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet. “ Pedantic James” and 
“crazy John” Ballantyne were the partners in Scott's 
ill-starred commercial undertaking. 


considers 


Fiction 


THE ISLAND OF CAPTAIN SPARROW. By S. Fowler 
Wright. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) This is an adventure 
story of an original kind. Charlton Voyle, having climbed 
the precipitous side of an unknown island in the Pacific, 
finds himself by a forest pool where a dryad escapes from a 
satyr with the surprising words: ‘* Toujours la politesse !” 
How she came to be there, and how he came to be there, 
between the bestialized of Captain Sparrow, 
and the immemorial precincts of the Red Temple of Ger, you 
discover by story deftly slipped within story ; and the sensa- 
tional consequences of the French dryad’s desire for a tunic 


descendants 


include both horror and amazement. The Revolt of the 
Rukas (the prehistoric gardener-birds) is a new and ingenious 
piece of terror. Even the conclusion is heterodox, for, the 


only boat being lost, Charlton is left irrevocably on the island. 

3ut as the delightful Marcelle vanishes singing through the 
forest : ‘* N’osere: mon bel ami?” it is obvious that the 
prospect causes him no dismay. The gravely chronicling 
ttyle invests the remarkable story with a pleasing air of 
veracity. 

MYSTERY AT LYNDEN SANDS: A Detective Story. 
By J. J. Connington., (Gollancz. 7s. Gd.)—The author of 
Death at Swaythling Court is already well known to all amateurs 
of the art of surprising detection. Here Sir Clinton Driflield, 
chief constable, while relaxing at Lynden Sands, is invited to 
take a busman’s holiday by Inspector Armadale. puzzled by 
the death of the popular old caretaker at Foxhills, the 
family mansion of the Fordingbridges. While he is con- 


“TOUS, 


sidering the matter, to the admiration of his friend Wendover, 
a less passive Watson, another body is found on the sands. 
The clues are many and contradic tory: the suspects are not 
few, since the Fordingbridge situation includes a missing 
heir, a faceless claimant, a persecuted lady, and a defalcating 
uncle. But Sir Clinton, with his usual se-rcastic grace. works 
out the complicated pattern of the truth ; and justice is pic- 
turesquely assisted by a quicksand and a blowhole. This is 


a detective story of the deliberately engrossing kind. The 
suspense ts skilfully maintained ; and the fact that the style 
is good does not lower the dramatic interest. Also, the lady 


in the case is quite charming. 
SOME TAKE A LOVER. sy 

Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—-Vivid scenes, 

sense of life’s irony and tragedy ar 


Peter Traill. (Faber and 
good writing, and a poignant 
Mr. Traill’s distinctive 


qualities. His characters are ably drawn, inasmuch as le 
makes us feel their emotions: but their objective reality 
remains a little too elusive. On the whole, indeed. the story 


hardly fulfils the promise of the long prologue, which describes 
how Celia Rorke, unhappily married through family 


influences 
to a Leicestershire squire, mects her first the Marquis 
de Pierrecade, while on holiday in the Pyrenees. Celia, 
though the mother of two sons. now vields to her passion for 


love 


the Marquis, and a daughter, Kathleen. is the fruit of their 
iWicit enjoyment. The misfortunes of Kathleen form the 
body of the narrative. On becoming of age, she. like her 
mother before her, rebels against the tvranny of * the 
county.” But, while Celia succeeds in hiding her own guilty 
secret, Kathleen passes from tragedy to tragedy, being 


betraved by, or losing through the War, the men to whom, 
one after another, she turns for love or companionship. It 
is not a pleasant story. But there is no denying its intensity. 

KSCAPKE MB-—NEVER. By (Philip 
Allan. 7s. 6d.) —Readers who like story, 
with a reasonable admixture of 
novel. Its earlier scenes introduce us to the impoverished 
but happy Kssex home in which Valentine Arlen. the 
narrator, spends part of his boyhood with Raymond Rivington 
and several other English cousins. We are then plunged into 
the life of post-War Vienna and Buda-Pesth, the 
queer crowd of * soldiers and diplomats. fanatics and con- 


John Presland. 
a simple. vin 
will enjoy 


ciCLOUS 


scntimen 


cy this 


von 


among 





cession-hunters, female head-hunters and saintly — little 
Quakers, publicity-mongers and international spies.’ ‘This 
motley society, obviously described at first hand, forms 
the background for Raymond's idyllic love for Anastasia 


Schmidt, a beautiful cabaret dancer whom he redeems for the 
Jast few months of her life from the prostitution to which she 
had been driven as the alternative to The 
story is neither original nor subtle, but it is told with unusual 
spontaneity, delicacy, and charm. 

THE COUNTESS FANNY. By Marjorie Bowen. (ITodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)— The scene is laid in the Cornwall 
of seventy years ago. Oliver Sellar, a squire of the Land's 
Kind district, falls in love, not wisely but too well, with a girl 
of eighteen, who. though of Cornish ancestry on her mother’s 
side, had an Italian father and has lived in Ttaly all her life. 
Miss Bowen follows the complications that from 
sudden introduction into a small Cornish aristocratic 
There is an unexpected and dramatic climax, centring around 


only suicide. 





her 
circle, 


arise 


a lonely lighthouse and founded, we are told, on fact. But, 
on the whole, the story is leisurely and old-fashioned, and 


derives its charm from its quict descriptions of bygone Cornish 
life. 

THE PEACEMAKERS. By Alice (Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d.)—The IMIlogarth Press usually 
distinctive, and this novel, which introduces us to a group of 
minor officials and secretaries at an international conference 


Ritchie. 


| 


books are 


at Geneva, is no exception to the rule. There are many 
characters, and the dialogue is crisp and sparkling. But 
there is a more wistful note towards the end when Caroline 
Bailey, young and eager for romance, settles down at last to 
the prospect of a very ordinary marriage. Readers who like 
a plain narrative may find Miss Ritchie’s stvle a little too 
subtle and elusive. But there is no denving the cleverness of 
her characterization or the fine quality of her writing. 
GEMEL IN LONDON. By James Agate (Chapman 


and Hall. 7s. 6d.)-—-Gemel Lindsay is a very voung Scotsman, 


heir to a castle, who, leaving behind him his simple Scottish 
lass, comes to London with vague literary anibitions. Ie 
has disconcerting adventures in two boarding houses, secures 
the position of seldom paid secretary to an eccentric musical 
critic, whom he helps to write an unsuccessivt! play, and 


finally, having fallen a victim to a vampire of a Socicty 
woman, returns, disgusted with London and himsclf, to 
Scotland. It is characteristic of Mr. Agate that he views 
his ingenuous hero with the mingled contempt and 
charity that he extends to the sophistication and vice with 
which Gemel’s essential virtue is contrasted. The story, to 
quote one of its characters, “ is a bad novel, but good every- 
thing else.’ It glows with vitality ; it abounds in living por- 
traits and scenes of London Bohemian society ; and it is full 
of those pungently expressed reflections on life and art 
which make Mr. Agate so jolly an essayist. 


same 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 874.) 


The first thing that strikes one about The Coast of Pleasure 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.) is how extremely well Mr. Grant Richards 
writes. This is no ephemeral guide-book to the French 
Riviera ; it is a work that will endure and that will be read 
and re-read by the great and growing company of those who 
love that blue sea for which all civilized peoples yearn. We 
wish there were less about Monte Carlo gambling and more 
about the culinary aspects of the Céte d’Azur, its scenery and 
lesser-known beaches, subjects on which the author is 
eminently qualified to write—as he is, of course, on chemin- 
de-fer and roulette, but they happen to bore this reviewer. 
This is an expert book in every sense and one that anyone 
with a feeling for English will enjoy. Mr. Richards has 
something to say on that blight of Monte Carlo, the pigeon- 
shooting. Would that the present management had the 
sense to respect the late Prince of Monaco’s wishes to remove 
this so-called * sport.” A style worthy the scenery it describes 
—can one say more in commendation ? 

* * * * 

“Oh, you of the present generation, to whom flight is a 
commonplace, can you possibly conceive what it was, twenty 
years ago, to see those white wings lift from the ground and 
to behold man’s new conquest of an element till then uncon- 
quered ? Whatever the future may hold of wonder and 
invention it is impossible to conceive that anything more 
spectacular and momentous can be vouchsafed to us than 
the birth of flight.’ Thus Miss Gertrude Bacon, describing 
*aulhan’s flight at Rheims with his new Gnome engine. 
She was the first Englishwoman to make a “ right-away ” 
voyage in an airship, and the first to go up in an aeroplane. 
But her Memories of Land and Sky (Methuen, 7s. €d.) 
contains more than the story of the ballooning and other 
adventures of a clever and courageous Englishwoman. It is 
a book of pride and pleasure and one that one cannot lay down 
without being glad to have met the author in its pages. 

* * * * 


Dr. M. J. Bonn is already well known in Germany as the 
author of the excellent Geld und Geist—a study of present-day 
conditions in America. In Befreiungspolitik oder Beleihungs- 
politik (which we may translate as A Policy of Freedom or 
Bondage) (S. Fischer, Berlin) he deals thoughtfully with the 
Reparations problem, and its possible solution at a later date. 
His suggestion is to remove the heavy financial responsibility 
from the shoulders of the German Government to those of 
private investors, thereby transforming what is now essentially 
a political question into one of public concern. The author 
gives « clear and comprehensive outline of the present position, 
and arrives at the conclusion that for the next few years it is 
the privilege and the duty of German private commercial 
underiakings to invest as much capital as possible in order to 
improve their economic position. The Budget, he urges, must 
each year necessarily be frugal, to avoid the danger of deficit, 
and the temptation to invest capital abroad. The book is 
well worth the attention of our readers who know German, 
for it is a brilliant analysis by an experi. 

* * * Ee 


In spite of the (very necessary) recommendations of the 
Inchcape Committee, the good work of the Archaeological 
Survey of India (Annual Report, 41s. 6d.) progresses. 
Hampered as it is by lack of funds, it cannot accomplish all 
the conservation which the intrinsic importance of the 
monuments of India would justify: none the less, the 
Officiating Director-General presents us with an encouraging 
report of the activities of his department. 

* * % “ 

“Time was when we harried witches. Perhaps we don’t 
to-day because we don’t believe in witches. Greater intelli- 
gence, not more tolerance, may be the explanation.” Thus 
Mr. Arthur Garfield Hays in Let Freedom Ring, which gives us 
some very vivid pictures of the American scene of to-day 
and yesterday. The Scopes trial, the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case, the suppression of the Mercury in Boston, the negro 
segregation problem, are some of the subjects dealt with. 
They form a sardonic commentary on * the land of the free ”’ 


and not a wholly just one. America is a freer and jollier 

country than Mr. Hays would have us believe, yet his book is 

worth the attention of all of us who believe in democracy, 
* * * * 


The Triad is a new literary monthly published in Sydney 
at Is. Australia has remarkably good magazines for its 
population, and this newest-comer is no exception. Theve 
is good criticism of books and plays and (in the number before 
us) a very intelligent interview with Mr. W. R. Morris. We 
wish this excellent review all success. 

* * * * 

Mr. Punch’s Summer Number is graced by a first page by 
Mr. Shepard and the usual delightful artists and contributors, 
Punch, like England, is always going to the dogs according to 
some critics, but it survives and flourishes like the British 
Constitution. Long may it so continue. 

* * * * 

Why don’t waiters wear spectacles? You will find the 
reason in Miss Eileen Hooton-Smith’s Restaurants of London 
(Knopf, 3s. 6d.).. There is a tradition that glasses for waiters 
would give customers *‘a feeling of insecurity’:  short- 
sighted servants might not be able to see if dishes were clean. 
* Neither may any but the manager of a restaurant wear a 
moustache.” The reason for that remains a mystery. The 
author has been everywhere and eaten everything good ; 
moreover the book is thoroughly up-to-date and can be relied 
upon and recommended, | 

* * * * 


We cannot identify “ A Privy Councillor * who has written 
Sludies of Yesterday, and reprinted in part from the National 
Review (Phillip Allan, 8s. 6d.). But it may be described as 
caviare to the general—and not very good caviare. The 
politically-minded reader may be mildly interested to recall] 
the discontents of the War period which are echoed in “A 
Day in the Life of a Cabinet Minister ” (1916), and other papers, 
but the quarrels of the politicians seem very trivial in retro- 
spect compared with the immense tragedy of the battlefields. 

* * * * 

Thirty-five years ago, Sir R. W. Carlyle and Mr. A. J. 
Carlyle tell us in the preface to the fifth volume of their 
History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West (Blackwood, 
30s.), they thought to dispose of their subject on the lines 
followed in this volume. They found, however, that to 
understand the political theory of the Middle Ages they must 
go back to the Roman lawyers and the Christian Fathers, and 
they have produced four volumes before reaching their 
intended starting-point. As the result, however, this fifth 
volume, just issued, proves to be of great value. It is 
instructive to find the authors maintaining that the Middle 
Ages upheld the rule of law and disliked despots, and that it 
logically developed the representative system of government 
—as in De Montfort’s Parliament—and held that the prince 
was just as much subject to the law as his people were.“ The 
notion of an absolute king was not mediaeval but grew up 
during the period of the decline of the political civilisation of 
the Middle Ages,” as the authors propose to show in a sixth 
volume. The Renaissance and Reformation involved an 
anti-democratic reaction. The conflict between Empire and 
Papacy is, of course, the central episode of this learned and 
weighty book. 

x * * * 

Messrs. A. & C. Black produce for the moderate ransom 
of half a guinea a facsimile of the first edition of The Compleat 
Angler. There could not be a more delightful present for 
a fisherman, especially as the volume with its case occupies 
no more space in a pocket than a modest flybook. 

% * * * 


Miss Helen Wills’s new book on Tennis is one of the most 
charming volumes of the many that have been written by 
great players. (Scribners, 10s. 6d.) Here is the real Young 
America speaking: Miss Wills is absorbed and fascinated 
by tennis, but she has not neglected her education. Although 
she is only twenty-two she writes with great sense of style and 
her illustrations have vigour and verve. Those of herself are 
particularly charming. Whether or not this book will help 
the average player, it will certainly interest and amuse him 
or her. 
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: |] 7. mM. DENT & sons [|| THE BLUE GUIDES 
t BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C. 2 


d * ’ 
| JOHN BUNYAN MUIRHEAD'S 


h 
3 A STUDY IN PERSONALITY BY G. B. HARRISON 
. “A very full and discriminating commentary. It fills 


; many important gaps in our kne ne and appreciation.’ 

Shecéafor. ms. net, 
, MPLETE ATLAS OF 
, THE BEAST heats 7 pie ° 
z WITH FIVE FINGERS 
A AND OTHER TALES BY W. F. HARVEY. PRICE 1 2/6 NET. 


| “If you want to make your flesh creep, read this collection 
1 of short stories. All have some touch of the supernatural, 


n and all are strikingly original.’—The Referee. 65. net. j 927 
. 


l 
I FOUR BOON FELLOWS Although the volume runs to close on 500 pages... 
_ By ALFRED J. BROWN. : it slips into the pocket very easily. 
This entertaining dialogue chronicles a novel Yorkshire —Cambridge Daily News 
walking-tour. ‘‘ A most refreshing book, full of genuine ee eee 
1 high spirits and well written.”—BeEAacncomBer in the Every motorist must have this Guide for next year’s 
f Daily Express. 74. Gd. wit. tour.— John o’ London's I eekly. 
THE WAYFARERS’ spinner gaits 
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LIBRARY g , 

THREE NEW VOLUMES. ENGLAND 2nd Edition ... ... 16s. net 1924 
t A MODERN MISCELLANY : A collection of essays WALES 2nd Edition ... «.. 98. net 1926 
< by sixteen leading authors of to-day. +s 
! OUR LITTLE TOWN: Humorous Cornish tales by LONDON 3rd Edition ... ... 14s. net 1927 
: Cuarves Ler, author of The Widow Woman. %e 
CROSS AND DAGGER : \n historical romance by 
: W. Scorr Durrant. The scrics of BLUE GUIDES includes also 
| Pocket size. ts. 6d. net each. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, N.W. FRANCE, NE. 
, § List of over 100 Wayrarer volumes, including novels and FRANCE, FRENCH ALPS, SOUTHERN FRANCE, 
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Result of Competition 


THERE were not as many entries as usual for the ten greatest 
living writers competition, and we do not feel that the result 
is necessarily representative of the general opinion of Spectator 
readers, for the list is entirely insular. According to popular 
vote, the writers in the order of their popularity are :— 

l H. G. Wells. 
Ze tudvard Kipling. 

3. George Bernard Shaw. 

4. John Galsworthy. 

5. Arnold Bennett. 

6. Sir J. M. Barrie. 

7. John Masefield. 

8. G. K. Chesterton. 

9. Hugh Walpole. 

10, Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Not one of these names was unanimously accorded a place 
among the first ten greatest writers, and no less than 171 
different names were considered eligible for the list. Among 
the foreign writers (of whom 22 were named) M. Maurice 
Macterlinck obtained the largest number of votes, followed 
closely by Herr Feuchtwanger and M. André Maurois. 

No competitor submitted a list exactly corresponding to that 
of the popular verdict, but Miss H. Finnemore and Miss V. 
Howell both mentioned all the ten writers who received the 
largest number of votes, although neither gave them in the 
order of their popularity. The Editor therefore divides the 
prize of five guineas between these two competitors. 


General Knowledge Questions 
Questions on Reflections 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. M. E. Lupton, The 
Acacias, Roundhay, Leeds, for the following :— 


1. What hero struck his victim through the medium of a mirror ? 

2. What reflection of an animal started its owner on a career 
of adventure ? 

3. Who was warned of the approaching fulfilment of a destiny 
through the breaking of a mirror ? 

4, Who attempted to murder her rival on account of information 
given by a mirror ? 

5. Who pined away because of a face in a mirror ? 

6. Who was it who knew no woman's face except the reflection 
of her own in a mirror * 
7. Who owned the virtuous ring and glass, and what were the 
propertie s of the glass ? 

8. Who stood in the sea at midnight with a mirror in her hand, 
hoping to see the reffection of her lover ? 

9, On what occasion did greed defeat its own ends owing to 
a reflection ? 

10. Who writes of the 
on a man by his own reflection * 

11. Whose friends attempted unsuccessfully to save her the shock 
of seeing her own reflection after a severe illness ? 

12. Who was the glass of fashion and the mould of form ? 


transient impression sometimes made 


Answers will be found on page xiy. 


A Library List 


< 
Poetry :—The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Poems, Vol. IV. 
Edited by Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck. (Benn. 
63s.) Catullus and Horace. By Tenney Frank. (Basil 
Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) The Celtic Song Book. Arranged 
by Alfred Perceval Graves. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


MISCELLANEOUS :—The Early History of Tasmania. By 
R. E. Giblin. (Methuen. Is.) Repton Sketches. By 
John Bradstrect. (Benn. 5s.) The Christian Evper- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. By H. Wheeler Robinson. (Nisbet. 
10s. 6d.) Golf Clubs of the Empire, 1928. Edited by 
T. R. Clougher. (Clougher Corporation, Ltd.) The 
Way of a Trout with a Fly. By G. KE. M. Skues. New 
Edition. (Black. 7s. 6d.) Affirmations : God in the 
Modern World. (Benn. Is. each.) Journalism. By 
Wickham Steed. The Grey Dawn of Religion. By 
W. Morgan. Faith and Reason. By R. G. Collingham. 

The Inner Light. By Gerald K. Hibbert. - 
Sectarianism. By Dr. T. A. Lacey. The Place of Sex 


in Life. By T. M. Pym. The Evangelical Movement 
in the English Church. By Leonard Elliott Binns. 


(Methuen. 5s.) The Call of England. By H. V. Mor- 
ton. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Red Anchor Pieces. By 
Reginald Blunt. (Malls and Boon. 135s.) ABC of 
Adler's Psychology. By Philippe Mairet. (Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d.) The Zeppelins. By Captain Ernst Lehmann 
and Howard Mingos. (Putnam. 18s.) 

The Following Fleet. By Norman Venner. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) The Deuce. By Alfred Neumann. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) The Gateway of the World. By 
Katherine Claire Perris. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) The Question. 
By Margaret Peterson. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


FICTION : 


Finance—Public & Private 


Progress in Scottish Banking 


Wuitt I should be sorry to say that the remarkable 
vitality and progress on the part of those Scottish banking 
institutions their 
Enelish institutions 


banking 


which have retained independence 
and have not become absorbed by 
necessarily demonstrates the needlessness of 
fusions, I think it effectually 
that in Seotland, at all 


this country, too, there are ample opportunities for 


demonstrates the fact 
events, and probably in 
banking concerns of smaller dimensions than the Big Five, 
especially when, as is the case with not a few of the 
institutions there is a 


Scottish banking tendency to 


cling very closely to a system of operations fostering 
the closest possible connexion between banker and 
customer. 

Ris& iN Deposits. 

At all events, it is satisfactory to note that general 
soundness of management, with a consequent increase 
in deposits, accompanied by the maintenance of liquidity 
in the balance-sheets, is as pronounced in the case of the 
Scottish as in that of the English banks. 


ance for the difference in the size of the capital and 


Making allow- 


other items, the aggregate increase in the deposits of 
the Scotch banks during last year of over £3,500,000 
was fully equal to the gain which occurred in the English 
Institutions, and perhaps an even more satisfactory 
feature was the general expansion in loan activities, 
with the 
For, if a criticism had to be offered of 


clearly connected financing of commercial 
enterprises, 
Scottish banking in past days, it would be, perhaps, 
that 


management to cultivate 


there was rather a tendency on the part of the 


habits more suitable for a 


high-class Trust company than forabank. In other words, 
although the permanent investments were of the highest 
possible character, rather too large a proportion of the 
resources were placed in securities of that description 
and too little in bills and in trade advances, 


FINANCING TRADE. 

In this respect, however, there has been a considerable 
change in banking policy during recent 
unquestionably trade interests in Scotland have been 
well catered for by the banks. At the last annual meeting 
of one of the leading Scottish institutions the Chairman 
was able to refer to the greater activity in shipbuilding 
in the North, and there is reason to hope that the move- 
ment is making sure, if slow, progress. In Scotland, 


vears, and 


as in other parts of Great Britain, the trade revival is 
slow, but unquestionably banking in Scotland may be 
said to have done fully as much for industry in that 


country as the banks have done for British industries 
South of the Tweed. 


A Srurpy INDEPENDENCE. 
Nor, as I have 
of those banks which have retained their financial inde- 


namely, the Bank of Scotland, the Roval, 


having suffered in any 


already indicated, is there any sign 
pendence 
the Commercial, and the Union 
way in consequence. On the contrary, during the past 
decade the deposits of the Bank of Scotland have increased 
by £4,000,000, the Commercial Bank of Scotland by over 
£10,000,000, the Union of Scotland by over £8,000,000, 
and the Royal of Scotland by nearly £19,000,000, though, 
of course, in this last instance the matter has been 
materially affected by the fusion some years ago with 
the old banking firm of Drummonds. 
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Scottish Bank SHARES. 

In the matter of earning power, too, the Scottish 
banks are running their English confréres very close, 
and although they are mainly dealt in locally, the 
high standing of Scottish bank shares as investments 
is shown by the fact that the yield upon them at present 
prices approximates pretty closely to the yields on the 
shares of the leading English banks. In fact, in many 
cases, that yield falls well below 5 per cent. 

A FrrenDLy INvAsIoNn. 

Mention must also be made of the forward policy 
displayed by certain of the Scottish banks during recent 
years. Already the invasion North of the Tweed by 
the English banks is being repaid in kind by the opening 
up of branches in other parts of the metropolis besides 
the City. In that respect, the Royal of Scotland may 
be said to have given a lead a few years ago, its absorption 
of Drummonds giving it an important access to the West 
Central district of London, and not very long afterwards 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland opened a branch in 
Kingsway. As recently as last week, however, came a 
further instance of progressiveness in this respect, the 
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Royal Bank of Scotland having now opened a branch 
in New Bond Street under the management of Mr, William 
Ellis Reynolds, who has for many years been identified | 
with Drummonds’ Branch at Charing Cross. I should 
doubt very much whether the Scottish invaders may | 
not yet progress further into the banking and business 
activities of the metropolis, for there is a sense in which 
the very magnitude of our large banking institutions 
may be said to have given the smaller institutions special 
opportunities, 
Artnur W. Krippy,. 


Financial Notes 


STRENGTH OF INVESTMENTS. 


Aurnoven the attractions at Epsom somewhat affected the 
volume of Stock Exchange business during the past week, 
the tone, on the whole, has kept wonderfully firm, especially 
as regards high-class investment stocks. Those markets, 
indeed, have been under the influences to which I have made 
special reference during the past week or two, namely, easier 
monetary conditions following upon large gold arrivals from 
the United States. Moreover, Gilt-edged Securities, in 
addition, have been favourably affected by the reinvestment | 
of a portion of the War Loan dividends for £50,000,000 | 
disbursed on June Ist, and not only existing securities, but 
new issues of capital of an investment character have 
experienced the stimulating effect of an easier Money Market. | 





* * * * 





New York INFLUENCES. 

Nevertheless at the moment of writing there are not wanting 
some signs of a reaction, so far, at all events, as the industrial 
markets and some of the more speculative descriptions are | 
concerned, where the fresh slump in Wall Street has not been 
without its influence here. In fact, it remains now to be 
seen whether in the immediate future New York may prove 
rather a damping influence just as during the first half of this 
year Wall Street buying provided a great stimulus. Not 
only are money rates on the other side of the Atlantic 
advancing, but so quickly can a situation change that New 
York has been quite an extensive borrower in London during 
the past week for periods ranging up to three months. 

% * * & 


Crossk AND BLACKWELL. 


Sure, if slow, recovery seems to be attending the affairs of 
Crosse and Blackwell since the very drastic reorganization 
was carried out. The Report shows that for the past year 
there was a profit of £207,000, as compared with £191,000 for 
1926. Consequently, the first preference shares reccived their 
dividend with a balance carried forward of £51,739. At the 
annual meeting held on May 31st, the Chairman and Managing 
Director gave a very interesting résumé of the entire position 
oe on the whole, spoke optimistically with regard to the 
‘uture. 


a * * * 


Tur On. OvriocoK. 


, The annual report of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company 
is always interesting, not merely because of the magnitude of 
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the financial interests represented by the company itself, but 
because of the general survey which it gives of the oil situation 
generally. World production last year, according to this 
report, constituted a record at 178 million metric tons, as 
compared with 155°7 million tons for 1926. The greater 
part of the increase was attributable to the United States, 
which now produces about two-thirds of the world’s oil 
output. Moreover, it is considered that, but for the 
restriction in certain districts, the production in America 
would have been still greater. Russia figures as second on 
the list of oil producers. The production of the Royal Dutch 
group itself increased from 15,536,651 metric tons to 
16,998,551 metric tons, the increase being mainly attributable 
to Venezuela, the Dutch Kast Indies and the Boxana Company, 
of the United States. Referring to the conflict between the 
Royal Dutch group and the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, the Report expresses the view that, as far as the Royal 
Dutch group is concerned, the future can be faced with 
confidence. 
* * * * 


lilt pson’s Bay Prosperiry. 

Some months ago, when an attack was made upon Hudson's 
Bay shares in the market, and all kinds of rumours were 
circulated as to inadequate returns on the capital, I ventured 
to express the view that any pessimistic rumours appeared to 
be devoid of foundation, and further, that as regards the new 
capital outlays, it had been manifest from the first that some 
time must elapse before the holder of shares could be expected 
to obtain an adequate return. So persistent were these 
rumours, however, that the company deemed it well in 
December of last vear to issue a reassuring statement with 
regard to dividend prospects. That statement has been 
abundantly justified by the announcement last weck of a final 
dividend on the trading account, making 15 per cent. for 
the year as compared with 10 per cent. for the previous year, 
while in respect of the Land Department the former dividend 
of 10 per cent. is maintained. This showing, however, is even 
better than appears on the surface, because the dividend has 
been paid on a very much larger capital. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the shares should have been rising lately, and, 
indeed, the decline last year, to the accompaniment of the 
rumours referred to, followed by the pronounced rally of 
more recent months, is strongly suggestive of attempts not 
necessarily, perhaps, to obtain control, but at all events to 
vequire as many shares as possible at a low price. The 
forthcoming annual meeting will be awaited, therefore, with 
more than usual interest, especially in view of the fact that 
during the past year the Governor, Mr. C. V. Sale, has paid 
vo extended visit to the company’s territories in Canada. 

x e * * 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OUL. 

The extent to which an oil company can be affected by 
movements in prices was exempliSed in the case of the last 
report of the Anglo-American Oil Company, the final dividend 
making a total for the year of 12) per cent. as compared with 
20 per cent. both tax free — for 1926, when the net profit 
was the highest recorded. At the recent meeting the chairman 
explained that the fall in profits during the past year was 
mainly due to the rapidity of the drop in prices. This fall 
necessitated a reduction of no less than £1,324,000 in the value 
of stocks. The directors, therefore, followed a prudent 
course in immediately reducing the dividend, but the view was 
expressed by the chairman that, with a return to normal 
conditions, the company should again enjoy its full share of 
prosperity. 

* % * * 


ImMperiAL CHEMICALS, 
Interest at the recent annual meeting of Imperial Chemical 


fndustries centred largely upon the disclosure of details with | 


regard to the new capital issue. he first report of the com- 
pany, to which reference has already been made in these notes, 
was an excellent one, and the new issue of eapital is likely to 
be quickly absorbed. —[t consists of three new ordinary shares 
at the price of 33s., and two new deferred shares of 10s., to 
be issued for every thirty ordinary shares now held. This | 
will provide the company with about £6,671,000 of additional 
eash and, on the basis of present prices, the issue is a favourable 
one from the standpoint of present sharcholders. In view 
of subsequent events, it is interesting to note that Sir Alfred 
Mond, after giving a very comprehensive review of develop- 
ments up to ‘date and speaking optimistically with regard to 
the future, expressed the hope that the ne xt annual meeting 
might be held in the company’s new premises which are being 
erected on a site adjacent to the House of Lords, 


* a a oo 


A Matipen Divipenn. 

Those who have patiently held the deferred shares of 
Amalgamated Dental and also the 8 per cent. preferred 
ordinary shares have now received some encouragement in 
the shape of a maiden dividend on the deferred shares of 3d. 
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A COURTEOUS & WILLING 
MORTGAGE SERVICE 





LARGE Funds available 
for Immediate & Liberal 
ADVANCES 





As set of over £10,000.000, an 1 mem- 
bership which exceeds 80.000 show 
that the Abbey Road Builk ling Society 
has earned, and retains, the public 





confidence. Such immense resources 
render possible very liberal advances 
to assist house purchase in any part 
of England and Wales. The costs are 
extremely low, business is transacted 
promptly, and repayments are light. 


‘ABBEY ROAD" 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office : Abbey House, Upper Baker St., N.W. 1 
City Offices: 101 Cheapside, E.C. 2 










145 Moorgate, E.C. 2 


: HAROLD BELLMAN 





General Manager 
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per share, free of tax. These shares are of the nominal value 
of 5s. each, so that the dividend is equal to 5 per cent., tax 
free, or about 6} per cent. gross. The improvement in profits, 
which enables £20,000 again to be placed to the reserve, has 
now had the effect of miterially increasing the margin of 
protection for the 5} per cent. cumulative preference shares, 
which at their recent price give a yield of over 6 per cent., 
while the preferred ordinary at theiz present price, including 
the half year’s dividend, give a yield of nearly 7} per cent. 

* * * * 

Tur New Bank. 

There can be no quesiion that the board of the latest 
banking institution in course of formation, namely, the 
Anglo-French Banking Corporation, is a strong and _ repre- 
sentative one. With Karl Derby as President, and Mr. F. A. 
Szarvasy, of the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, 
as Chairman, the bank will make a good start as regards its 
supreme ollicers, while both on the French and British side 
the board is a representative one. On the French side 
there will be M. Charles Laurent (a director of the Suez 
Canal) and M., Pierre Mirabaud, a well-known French banker, 
and M. Parmentier, who has acted as financial expert adviser | 
to the French Treasury. The names of the British repre- 
sentatives of the board are equally striking, including, as 
they do, Mr. Holland Martin, the Chairman of Martins Bank, 
Mr. Olaf Hambro, one of the Joint Managing Directors of 
Hambros Bank, Sir David Yule, a Director of the Midland 
Bank, and Lord Charles Montagu. 

. * * * 
Tue MANAGEMENT. 

Through the contemplated acquirement of an important 
share interest of one of the existing French banks, the Anglo- 
French Bank will open its doors with a considerable nucleus 
of business, and Mr. Szarvasy appears to have secured a 
thoroughly able management in the appointment of M. 
Pouyanne, a former French financial attaché in London, who 
will have associated with him Mr. S$. Metz, a banker of great 
experience both in London and the Continent. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Reflections Questions 


1. Perseus. 2. That of the Black Kitten (Alice Through the 
Looking Glass). 3. The Lady of Shalott. 4. Snow-White 
(Grimm's Tales). 5. Narcissus. 6. Miranda (Tempest, Act IIT. 
se. 1). 7. (1) Canace (// Penseroso) ; (2) Squire’s Tale (Chaucer, 


L, 132). 

This mirror... that [ have in myn hond, 

Hath swich a might, that men may in it see 

Whan ther shall fallen any adversitee, 

Unto your regne or to yourself also ; 

And openly who is your freend or foo, 
- 8. Rose Salterne (Westward Ho, Chapter vi.). 9. Aesop's 
Fable, ‘“ Dog and Meat.” 10. St. James’ Epistle, chapter i., 
verse 23. 11. Esther Summerson (Bleak House). 12. Hamlet, 
Act Ill. se. 1. 





——————————————————_—_—_—_— 


The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 





Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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No shareholders No commission 








WELWYN PUBLIC UTILITY 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 


ISSUE OF 
6 per cent. HOUSING BONDS, 


GUARANTEED BY 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED. 








A SAFE INVESTMENT 
WITH A SOCIAL 
PURPOSE. 


Committee of Management: 
Sir THEODORE G. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., J.P., 
Chairman. 
JAMES R. FARQUHARSON, 
L. T. M. GRAY. 
Lieut.-Col. F. FE. FREMANTLE, M.P, 
Captain R. L. REISS. 
RICHARD C. WALLHEAD, M.P, 


HERE are many people with money 

to invest who are concerned to see 
that this money is used for a purpose 
of public welfare. At the same time 
they need an assured return upon their 
investment. 

The Housing Bonds now being issued 
offer an opportunity of investing with 
the knowledge that the capital so raised 
will be used in helping to solve the 
important problem of housing. The 
Prospectus shows that the revenue will 
be adequate to meet the interest at 6 per 
cent. upon the Housing Bonds, but the 
Issue is further guaranteed both as to 
principal and interest by Welwyn 
Garden City Limited. 

On an average an investment of 
from £50 to £100 secures the building 
of a house for letting, the remainder 
of the capital cost being met by loans 
on first mortgage. 

Write for Prospectus to the Secre- 
tary, the Iéstate Office, Welwyn Garden 
City, Ierts. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 





FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





ANTICIPATED PROFITS CONSIDERABLY EXCEEDED 





SIR ALFRED MOND’S SPEECH 


THe first annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday, May 3lst, 1928, 
the Right Honourable Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., LL.D., M.P., chairman 
of the company, presiding. The secretary (Mr. J. H. Wadsworth) 
read the notice convening the meeting and the resolution seeking 
sanction for the increase of capital of the company. The treasurer 
(Dr. W. H. Coates) read the auditors’ report. The reports and 
accounts were taken as read. 


Sir Alfred Mond said that the results of the first vear’s working 
exceeded the anticipation held out in the circular which was sent to 
shareholders of the merging companies, on the creation of the merger, 
by over half a million pounds. The profits shown in the balance- 
sheet were £4} million but in accordance with the old established 
practice of the merger companies, not only were their works main 
tained in a complete state of ordinary efficient repair, but amount: 
were charged to special maintenance or large repairs which were 
used to keep the works up-to-date and in a state of the highest 
efficiency. In addition to this the company had provided funds for 
obsolescence and depreciation accounts amounting to a very 
considerable sum, which were accumulated to enable the com 
panies at any time to replace processes, or plants which might 
become out of date, by the introduction of new and unforeseen 
developments. He had always attached a great importance to this 
provision. If all industries had done so, the heavy industries of 
this country would not to-day present the terrible picture which they 
did. The amount spent by I.C.1. for this purpose during the last 
financial year amounted to a very substantial sum. 


The company had also disposed during the year of a part of the 


investments held by subsidiary companies to provide the sums 


required to finance the extensive programme of reconstruction to 
which they were committed —amounting toa sum of £5 million. The 
lised 


appre iation of over €! rnitlion above the merger values. For technical 





sale of these investment howed the satisfactory balance of real 


accountancy reasons, this amount had been placed to reserve in the 
accounts of the subsidiary companies, but for practical purposes tt was 
part of the reserve fund of L.C.1. Taking these figures together, and 
including for this purpose the realised appreciation on the sale of 
hares, the Toss protits of the con pany from these sources amounted 
to £54 million, of which £44 million figured in the balance-sheet, 
and £3,900,000 were being distributed This was without taking 
into consideration the lat 





amounts allocated to spectal repair 
and obsolesce nce. 
New Ace SITIONS, 
Apart from the acquisition of more than 90 per cent. of the 
ordinary and preference capital of Brunner Mond, Nobel Industries, 
United Alkali, and British Dyestuffs, the company had acquired 
during 1927 practical ownersl ip of Cassel Cyanide, Union Acid, 
Casebourne & Company, Oliver Wilkins & Company, besides minor 
holdings in other companies. Since the close of the financial year 
a metal merger had also been completed. He thought the share 
holders would agree that whilst following the traditions of conserva- 
tive finance on the part of the merger companies, a policy which thi 
Board intended rigidly to continue to follow, the total profits (8 per 
cent. for the year to ordinary and I} per cent. to the deferred), 
while generous, were not excessive While the profits were very 
satisfactory for the first year’s working, it would be realised that it 
was impossible in the first year to reap all the benefits of the merger 





by centralisation, unification, collective manufacture and economic 
distribution. In the balance-sheet the general reserve amounted 
to £700,000, consisting of £291,000 transferred frora share premuum 
account and £409,000 from profit and loss account, with capital 
appreciation from the sale of investinents, this meant a reserve of 
over £1,700,000. 


During the year great progress hed been made in the development 
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the inauguration of the general scheme. At the present time 
workers held. over 653.000) ordinary hare Busine wr not 
carried on by machinery but by human beings and it w (oo 
seldom realized that the main asset of any company (wl rnever 
fiyured in a balance-sheet) was the odwill and co- peration 68 
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RELATIONS i Pores 
Dealing with the relations of the company with foreigi ter . 
Sir Alfred said that the principal constituent companies had alway 


worked in relations of complete harmony with several important 
foreign companies and always to mutual advantage, notably with 


Solvays, Allied 


Chemical 


and Du Ponts. Statements had t+ 
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made which had no basis in fact or possibility about discussions 
with the German chemical industry (I.G.). With foreign concerns, 
interests must touch at many points, and it was only natural that 
all should desire to reach understandings on such matters as exchange 
of technical information and the prevention of uneconomic pro- 
duction. He would declare quite categorically that 1.C.1. would 
never make any kind of agreement or arrangement with any com- 
pany which prejudiced the national or imperial interests ant re- 
quirements of Britain and the Empire. 1.C.1. regarded itself as 
the guardian of national and imperial safety. 


Tur ALKALI AND Fertitiser INpusTRIES, 


He was glad to state in the Alkali trade the whole plant was 
working full time and more. The development of the artificial silk 
industry had greatly increased the demand for heavy chemicals. 
The home trade was very good and the export trade was very satis- 
factory. They were remodelling works, even the most efficient, 
in order to decrease costs and improve production, on a scale 
which would have been considered impossible a few years ago, but 
there was no finality in industry. 


He desired to emphasize the great importance of the Fertiliser 
industry. It was no exaggeration to say but for the production of 
Synthetic Fertilisers, the world would to-day be suffering from a 
famine. Great progress had been made during the year 1927 at the 
Synthetic Ammonia works at Billingham. The make of nitrogenous 
fertilisers for 1928 would be four times what it was in 1927 and 
eight times what it was in 1924. No. 3 Unit was now practically 
on full make, and this unit was a triumph for British technicians, 
chemists, engineers and engineering firms. They were ahead in 
production and had nothing to fear in competition from any 
quarter, 


The return on the expenditure at Billingham was very 
handsome and the future expenditure contemplated there would 
yield an equally good return. The research and investigations 
carried out by the Nitrogen organization was of the utmost import - 
ance to British and Timperial agriculture. They had heard a good 
deal of nitrate of soda, but nitrate of soda was only 23 per cent. of 
the world’s nitrogen production. At Billingham, besides the great 
increase in nitrate production, they were producing other ammonia 
products. A Methanol plant would shortly be in operation, and a 
whole range of other synthetic processes of the utmost importance 
to the country. 

Om rrom Coat AND Researcn. 

The Company had not neglected to study the production of oil 
from coal which was of the greatest commercial and national 
importance. He was satisfied that a technical solution had already 
been found, and the commercial aspect had been very favourably 
altered by the imposition of 4d. per gallon tax on Petrol. They 
were proceeding, both here and in the Dominions, with investiga- 
tion into all aspects of the problem, for they regarded the provision of 

a supply of fuel oil, independent of the present source of natural 
oil, a@ national necessity. 


A great deal of the success of L.C.T. was attributable to the con- 
tinuous application of research to their manufacturing problems. 
This was being very much increased in intensity in all directions. 
A closer rapprochement had been effected between the academic 
and industrial world by the formation of a Research Council, con- 
taining some of the Lest known scientists in the country, for the 
purpose of investigating new ideas to assist those branches of 
science likely to be of industrial use. 


Issue or New Carivat. 


In view of the capital programme which the company desired 
to carry out, it was proposed to issue the following amount of 
nominal capital :— 3,363,855 Ordinary shares of £1 each, 2.242.570 
Deferred shares of 10s. each. It was proposed to issue these Ordinary 
and Deferred shares to holders of Ordinary shares in the following pro- 
portion :—For each 30 Ordinary shares, 3 new Ordinary shares and 
2 new Deferred shares, and so on in proportion for any larger or 
smaller number than 30 existing shares. The price at which it was 
proposed to offer these shares was : Ordinary 33s. each (or 
premium of 13s. per share), Deferred 10s. per share (or at par), 
This would produce for the Ordinary shares £5,550,360, and for the 
Deferred shares £1.121,285 —a total of £6,671,645. This meant 
reserve fund appreciation of over £2,000,000, He was assured that 
from the results of this financial year, so far as ascertained, the new 
capital issue would not affect the maintenance of the present 
dividend. 


The issue would be underwriiten by the Finance Cempany 
of Great Britain and America, Limited, ! 
formed with : nomine! capital of £2.010,000 held in equal —— 
tions by LC, nd Chase Securities Corporation of New York. 
This was a re ve alliance and the first great Anglo Siesnelaan com- 
pany formed to develop and finance the industries of Britain and 
the Empire in particular, and the world in general. A very 
reasone hile profit would acerue from the investment in this 
Corporation. 








INCKEASE or AvTitonizeD CArrvat.. 


This issue would exhaust the unissued © apital ef the company, 
nnd im view of the long period progr amine Of development which 
the Board had in mind it was ne sary to ack sanction to increase 


which had been | 
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the authorized capital by £10,000,000. This was a ver? moderate 
amount, and but 15 per cent. of the present capital of the compan 
He hoped never to be connected with any company whose capita! 
account was closed. In future the growth of bigger and more pri 
ductive enterprises by 1.C.1., in addition to the necessity fo* expat 
sion of its legitimate activities to meet the requirements of its 
customers, many millions of pounds would from time to time | 
required on a large capital expenditure programme. The inv 
ment of such capital would not be undertaken unless tt was strictly 
assured, and it was obvious that increases of capital swelling th: 
profits of the company must ultimately result to the benefit: ot 
existing shareholders. It was not intended to make a further 
public issue before the end of the present financial year 


He felt that the shareholders had every reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the results of the first year’s working. Whi! 
paying tribute to the loyal support of colleagues he could ni 
forget the loyal support of the shareholders who now numbered 
nearly 100,000. He was fully confident that with their assistan 
they could steer the ship of commerce across the troubled ocean of 
the world of industry with security and safety. The future security 
and prosperity of the company would be greater than it had ever 
been, " 


Survey or AcTIviITiEs. 

Sir Harry McGowan then gave a general survey of t! 
more important commercial activities and interests throughout 
the world. The metal side of the business was an important one 
Hitherto progress in the non-ferrous metal branch had been handi 
capped by inability to handle composite orders for hot rolled 
well as cold rolled metals. The company’s position had been 
greatly strengthened by the recent acquisition of Elliott's Metal 
Company and British Copper Manufacture on account of which 
I.C.1. were in @ position to promote concentration of manufacture 
and unification of control to meet foreign Competition and secure a 
fair share of the world’s requirements of non-ferrous metals, 
tubes, &c. 


COM pany 


Substantial progress, both technically and commercially, had 
been made in dyestuffs, a matter of great national and particular 
interest. If the consumer, who had given help in the past, wanted 
the home product maintained, he ought to be willing to give some 
preference as an incentive to the maintenance of that output. 
With the help of LC... there was every prospect of every improve 
ment, provided the demand for the products would be sufficient to 
fill the factories to the best economic capacity. 


IMPERIAL AND Foreign MArKetTs, 


Turning to a résumé of the company’s interests in Imperial and 
Foreign Markets, the prospects in Canada, whence he had recentls 
returned, were excellent. As the Canadian company supplied 
practically all the explosives requirements of the Dominion, the 
increase in mining necessarily meant increased demand. The 
company, Which was most efficiently administered and had a far 
flung organization covering the whole of the Dominion, was also a 
very successful producer of ammunition, paints and varnishes, 
artificial leather, celluloid, &c., &e. 


Tn Australia and New Zealand a very large business was 
heing done in the various commodities of L.C.1. and great 
developments were foreseen in the not far distant future. 
It seemed probable that in due time the company would 
proceed with the installation of large chemical factories, par- 
ticularly for the supply of fertilizers. The Australian Government 
was naturally very much interested in oil supplies. The company 
had recently decided to instali an experimental plant there to 
demonstrate the practicability of extracting oil in various forms 
from lignite coal. The confidence which had been expressed in 
African Explosives and Tndustries Ltd. had been amply justified, 
as there had been steady and continuous progress on both the 
explosives and fertilizer side of the business. India was full of 
possibilities for fertilizers and no effort was being spared in im- 
proving the position in that developing market 


1.C.1T. was interested in various branches of U.S.A. industry 
through investments between tho Du Pont, Allied and General 
Motors Companies. General Motors to-day earn more profit than 
any other individual company in the world, and its success was a 
striking example of what could be accomplished by highly efficient 
organization. In South America the consolidation of the selling 
arrangements effected during the last twelve months would make 
for increased efficiency and a more effective hold on the company’s 
trade in that growing continent. On the Continent of Europe the 
various investments continued to progress satisfactorily, and the 
company could confidently look forward to the advancement and 
extension of its interests there as in China and Japan. 


Resovrvurions Aporrep, 

The resolution and accounts were — The resolution sanc- 
tioning the increase of the capital of the Company to £75,000,000 
by the creation of 20,000,000 new shares of 10s. each was carried, 
and the meeting concluded with the usual vote of thanks to the 
elaff (proposed by Sir Josiah Stamp) and to the Chairman. 


The resignation of Sir Josiah Stamp (on his appointment as a 
Director of the Bank of England) and Lord Weir's appointrnent to 
the Board were announced, 
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